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{IF THAT FELLOW IN THE STALLS DOESN'T STOP STARING AT YOU I SHALL BE OBLIGED TO GO DOWN AND WRING HIS NECK! ”’] 


A PLAIN GIRL. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XXV. 


Ir was just as well that I had not invited 
my fiancé home with me to partake of our 
frugal meal ; he would have found my cousins 
sitting over the fire with terribly touzled 
hair and crimson faces; a brown teapot on 
the hob, and a loaf of bread and a junk of 
salt butter on the table, along with a very 
mixed set of cups and saucers. 

We could not afford to use our best in com- 
mon, nor could we afford to eat the fresh 
butter ourselves ; we kept that entirely for the 
market and Biddy’s customers, 

‘What ages you have been!’ said Janie, 
looking upasI entered, and stretching her arms 
over her head, and yawning. “ What in the 
world kept you?” 

“I don’t know what you mean by ages,” I 
replied, not liking to plunge into my news at 
once, *T’ve only been an hour.” 

“You must have crawled home, Any letters 


—rany news?” said Janie, sitting up and sur- 
veying me. 

* Yes, both,” holding. out a letter to 
Maggie. 

“Oh! from Mary,” opening it and running 
her eye over it. ‘Nothing but about the 
weather! And your news, Nellie? Take off 
your hat, and do sit down comfortably,” 
making room as she spoke beside the fire. 
“You must have met some old ——” 

“T did,” I replied, turning away and taking 
off my damp hat and shawl. ‘I met Captain 
Karslake.”’ 

**Oh!” ejaculated Jane. ‘ Well, and what 
was his news? Come, it’s something out of 
the common. Don’t stand there with your 
back to us, Nellie, but tell us what it is. They 
are not going away, are they?” she added, 
rather anxiously. 

‘*No! the short and the long of it is,” I 
said, now facing them boldly, ‘that Captain 
Karslake has asked me to marry him! 
suppose I may call that news?” 

* What!” ejaculated Jane, half-rising. 





' with you, Nell,’’ said Maggie, after a moment’s 


**T always knew he was frightfully taken 


pause, ‘‘and I am delighted! Of course, you 
said yes?” 

I merely nodded my head. 

“I think you are an uncommonly lucky 
girl,” said Janie, “and he shows his good 
taste; but does he know ?’’—lowering her voice 
to a mysterious whisper. 

* Yes, he knows all about it.”’ 

“You told him?” in a high key of aston- 
ishment. 

‘* He heard it ages ago, before he ever came 
here—before I knew it myself !’’ 

“And it makes no difference? Well, he 
must be in love with you! I wish anyone 
was as much in love with me; but then, you 
are so sweetly pretty, and I’m not.” 

‘But what shall we do when Nellie goes ? 
How are we to get on without her?” broke in 
Maggie. 

“You will have Mary,” I said, consolingly. 

“ Mary!” in a tone of contempt, ‘‘ of course 
is our own sister, but as a help in the house, 
and with our ways and means, is of no more 
use than one of those flower vases! Your 
little finger is worth more than the whole of 





Mary’s body. Putting it practically, Nell, 
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you will be a serious—a very great pecuniary 
loss!” said Maggie, coming over and kissing 
me. “But I am very glad, for your sake ; 
this is no life for you—you are lost here.” 

‘‘Talways knew we would not keep her,” 
said Jane, calmly. ‘She is so pretty,” 
shaking her head as she looked at me; ‘‘ but 
I must say it is a blow—now you will be 
nothing mere to us., He will be coming here 
taking up all your time, and then you will be 
married, and go away quite out of our lives; 
and we have been so happy together!” wink- 
ing away a tear. “I can scarcely believe it’s 
only five months since that day you gave me 
such a start by walking into the drawing- 
room bag in hand.” ‘ 

‘I’m not married yet—cheer up!” I said, 
stooping down for the teapot, and preparing 
to make tea for my two relatives, whom my 
news had so prostrated that they were appa- 
rently utterly incapable of taking any steps 
in that direction themselves. ‘‘And when I 
am, you shall both come and stay with me.” 

“Yes, that will be something to look for- 
ward to,” said Jane, in a more cheerful tone. 
*« We can always do that.” 

**T suppose it will come off soon?” said 
Maggie, drawing up to the tea-table. ‘ The 
sooner the better, if you ask my advice.” 

“Tn. case he may change his mind?” 
I asked, in a voice of indignant interroga- 
tion, 

“No, 16t that, but his people might get 
round him.” Te tha 

“Tf théy did, he wouldn’t be a loss; any- 
way, I mean to plead for a long day—‘a 
long day, your honour ’—like the man in the 

H ’ 


“And Judge Norbury cut a joke at his ex: 
perise, and said, ‘I’ll-give you till to-morrow, 
that's the 2ist of June—the longest day in 
the year.’ Wasn't he an old brute?” 


“T wonder what your will, 
say a said Jane, as she her tea very || 
slowly. 

‘‘Nothing; she has washed her hands of 
me long ago!” 


“You will write though, 6f course? Tt’s'| 
as well to try and keep in with her. You ‘will 
be making a good match,-and one ten times 


more suitable then the other ; and after all, | 
ex. | 


it’s Only a stamp!’ in a sudden burst of: 
travagance. Y 
_ “Yes, 2 suppose I ought to write, but there. 
18 no hurry ie _ 
“What willtyou do for a trousseau ?” ‘sald 
Maggie, as if suddenly stung by some un- 
happy thought. “ You have no money—you 
lent ws every fraction. You have only one 
decent gown for Sunday or Monday.” 

‘* Time enough to think of that yet,” T said, 
seriously. 

“Oh! if your granity would Only relent, 
and send you the other!” 

‘** She might!” said Jane, interrogatively. 

‘*Pigs might fly on a windy day,’ I an- 
swered, rudely, now rising and shaking the 
crumbs from my lap. 

‘* You don’t look half as much pleased as 
you ought. to,” said Jane, in an aggrieved 
tone. ‘Such a handsome man. as Captain 
Karslake is too—rich, and very nice, and 
frightfully in-love with you, who have nothing 
on earth but your pretty face! I don’t believe 
you carea figabouthim! You aré nct half as 
much elated as the evening you came home 
after the great stroke of business you did 
marketing—now are you?” 

‘“Do you expect me to be singing and 
dancing?’’ I asked, sarcastically. ‘I don’t 
mind telling you one thing though, and that 
is, that Iam so happy I can scarcely realise 
that I am Nellie Dennis. Will that please 
you?” 

‘** What did he say?”’ 

**T shan’t tell you.” 

‘* And where did he propose?” 

‘“‘In the middle of the road. How many 
more questions ?” 

‘“Only one,” said Maggie, with a grin. 
“This is the last, but not least. Tell me, 
Nellie, did he kiss you?” 


Hereupon I became scarlet, at which my 
cousins langhed, and then I got very angry, 
and placing my fingers in my ears, told them 
a piece of my mind, at which I could see they 
laughed still moré:5 i 

Then Maggie came and took me round the 
waist, and said, or rather shouted,— 

“ Well; never mind then; she shan’t be 
teased, Come along upstairs, and .we will | 
tell mother.” } 

Aunt Julia-was astounded; but when. she 
had quite got over the first shock, and become 
somewhat accustomed ito the idea, she was 
charmed. 

Not that she had eyer seen. her future 
nephew-in-law, excepting by a bird’s-eye view 
from the upper window as he walked towards 
the garden, but she had had his pictute, 
a in glowing colours by her twor 

aughters. a 

‘** And you tell me, dear,”’ she said, when we 
were alone, ‘‘that he is going to marry you, 
knowing all?’’ 

“Yes, Aunt Julia ; and I would néver have 
said yesn6t accepted his generosity—only 
that I have good reason for believing that my 
father was innoéent, and that our n@ime will 
be cleared some day.” ate TPs 

“Ah! my poor Nellie! You yo : 
are so sanguine, but time soon all} 
hopes of that kind out of an»eld wortam like | 
me. Twenty years ago’it happened this very 
January—twenty years ago, and no light 
yet.” © 

‘‘ Before anotlier year 368g over our heads 
people will no.longer say that Philip Deane 
bore the brand of “sin. Iam sure of it, 
Aunt Julia,”’ I said, with more@mphasis than 
was prudent. : 

“Why?” catchin hand suddenly. 
“Do you “know an ave you found 
sout anything? Oh, tell me—speak 1!” 

“TI have my own ideas,” I returned, more, 
‘ewntiously. * 

“Tdeas! Oh, if that’s all, everyone has 
Plenty of them. ‘would be more useful, 
ellie, would be 

that he'was innocent; but ‘we might just as’ 
well expect the moon to fall,” she said, relaps- 
‘ing among the pillows, witha si 4 


. I thought of thetoat, the ech and. 
the little tell-tale’ cave 

thrilket triumph; but I. 
gs <= snapolencey to ‘Karslake ent 

for a time put all my ‘thoughts out 


ti an 
one idea of bringing 


+ to justice. 
strange ng crea. | 
ture, not the leugt like Nellie’ 
Dennis ; absorbed, when alone, in the con- 


templation of one aim, ready to risk every- 
thing to reach that aim—ready to barter 
youth, love, time, money (if I had it)—yes, 
even if it came to the push, I was ready to 
risk my life, too, 

A dull, fierce determination to drag the real 
culprit to light filled my mind with a force 
that was quite novel to my usual rather vola- 
tile and laisser aller character. 

But just for the few'weeks of my engage- 
ment I cast care and what I considered my 
‘“‘ mission”? behind me, and gave myself up to 
the happiness of the moment, 

I was: very happy, and, I may say it here, 
very fond of George, and, indeed, had every 
reason to be so. 

He came over to the Castle every day his 
duty permitted, riding, walking, or driving, 
‘always looking so nice, and such a creditable 
young man to be seen about the place.” I 
quote Maggie. 

He brought me flowers (hot-house), a lovely 
ring, books, and‘all manner of nice presents ; 
kept us going in game, drove us constantly 
about in the charming T-cart and pair of 
cobs; and I, who had not a sixpence where- 


‘even one proof, |, 
h with.a quick 
‘silent. I pe 4 


my head. ' 
T waasee Sple, I waid ‘to myself, at one |}. 
i i d engrossed in the | 





with to bless myself for so long, felt how very 





delightful it was:to be going to marry @ man 


to whom sixpemces were no’ object. H 

different to the last time I was bednend ! ef 
cases ‘were reversed’ I domineerej 

over George when I discovered my power. 

6, Was; my islave, glad and thankful to 
accept any crumbs in the shape of smiles anq 
words that I threw him. 

He, it was plain to perceive, looked upon 
me as a being that belonged to a sphere 
morally far above his own, and that I was, to 
say the least.of it, the fairest, purest, and 
most perfect of my sex! . 

I was not that, but I must say that we were 
well brought-up girls, and extraordinarily in. 
nocent, and I may add the old word, maidenly, 
for our years, and for the times we lived in. 

I think George saw this, and appreciated it. 
He was.very nice and brotherly to the 


pted not to notice our ‘straits in the 

é | line, or laughed with us, and 
put us all at our ease. 

His of his magnificent 


-House for = were 2 
kind of *out-door relief that came in very 













#60rgie’s choice ” had she known 
: weehe-did of my antecedents? I trow 
not, as they say in old plays. 

He was very anxious that I should ride with 
him, but I had no relish for horse exercise, 
and refused to.trust myself on the, back of a 
very pretty bay mare that he brought over 
one morning for my behoof. 

I could see that he was disappointed, but I 
could not help that. He was) such a good 
horseman he would have liked me to shine in 
‘the saddle too ; but I assured him that a small 
pony, such as the white one on which I had 
once travelled, was the only thing at most I 
could manage, that the mere sight of a horse 
saddled for my own riding gave-me a. kind of 

and violent palpitation of the heart, 
and that I was exceedingly sorry to see that 
he was anxious to get rid of me so soon. 
“his settled the matter, and Jane, whose 
mouth had been watering at the very sight of 
a ‘side-saddle, was only too charmed to take 


may place. . 
e had a habit, a decent remnant of other 
days, and soon both she and George were wildly 
careering across the demesne, kindred spirits. 
She rode capitally, had the real Trish element 
for‘ ridin . . ” 

I watched them vanish over a high paling 
like two birds onthe wing, and felt very angty 








with myself that I could not furbish up suf- 
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ficient skill or nerve to ride like my cousin 


ane. 

; I was a little jealous of her, too. She and 
George would have a delightful afternoon to- 
gether, whilst I, like the little pig in the nur- 
sery rhyme, stayed at home. 

It must not oceur in ; in future we would 
drive, and we did—delightful long drives ; 
George and I in front, and the girls be- 
hind. 

Once we passed “the place,” as I always 
called it in my own mind. I felt a‘kind of 
shudder go through me as. I glanced at its 
flat, bleak, black expanse. 

George quickly interpreted that shudder, 
but he said nothing. However, I noticed that 
more than once he took a long, long round to 
avoid that locality. 

He was teaching me to drive, and here he 
found me a capital gm Thad strong 
wrists, good hands, a quick eye. 

I soon learnt to drive the cobs, though once 
Tlet them run away. They did not go far, 
for George pulled them up; and once I very 
nearly carted my cousins out upon a stone 
heap; but everyone must make a begin- 
ning. 

As time went on I improved, and, could 
actually be trusted to turn in at the avenue 
gates, and to drive alone. I felt exceedingly 
proud of my new accomplishment, 

Grandmamma took no notice of my humble 
little note announcing engagement number 
two, 

Nothing was heard of her for weeks, but 
one day, fo my delighted astonishment, four 
large trunks arrived by the carrier, addressed 
to me. 

The contents ed to be my late trousseau, 
minus the weaditeg dress. This was, indeed, 
an unexpected event—this was coals of fire 
with a ve ce! 

What a time we ‘had, looking over all 
the things in Aunt Julia’s room, and what 
a pleasure it was to her to see me un- 
pack, and unfold, dress after dress —such 
garments for style and fabric as she had not 
seen for years—and‘try them on, by special 
desire—ball-dresses, dinner-dresses, the gowns, 
one more lovely than another—all purchased 
for Mrs. Bellamy, all to be worn by Mrs. 
Karslake ! 

Of course, if Mr. Bellamy’s money had 
been invested in any of these exquisite articles 
I should have sent them promptly back; but 
no—no, they were all part of ‘‘ the great ex- 
pense” that grandmamma had so feelingly 
bemoaned. They were bought with Dennis, 
or, more properly speaking, Deane money, and 
I had every right to wear them, and I would. 

They all liked me best in white—a lovely 
creamy white-stamped velvet dinner dress, 
with the skirt very long and quite plain—the 
body cut square back and front, and trimmed 
with nothing in the wey of bodice or tucker, 
but simply an edging of pearls sewn on; the 
sleeves to my elbow, with a little fall of lace. 
This severe stye suited me—if I was to be- 
lieve my audience—and it was rather a come 
down to step out of this regal garment and 
don my very shabby everyday serge. 

I did not greedily begin to wear any of my 
trousseau. Aunt Julia said it would be un- 
lucky ; so I put them»all carefully away—all 
my lovely lingerie, gloves, handkerchiefs, 
wraps; but I would like to have anticipated 
matters, and worn-one.or two pretty dresses 
now, so that .I- might look nice in George’s 
eyes, 

We were to be married after Christmas. 
This was settled by him and auntie and 
uncle and the girls. I was not to have a long 
day after all. He wished to take his two 
months’ leave to England, as my father had 
done in his turn. There was really nothing 
to wait ‘for, no consent to ask, no trousseau ; 
and it was to be a very quiet wedding. : 
,. I did write to my father and tell him about 
it, thinking that his consent was a foregone 
conclusion; and one day I received from 
London the following letter :— 





‘My pear Neu,— 

‘Your piece of news did not surprise me at 
all. Iknew how it would be long ago, and 
you have my very hearty consent. 

“ He—this Karslake—is a fine young fel- 
low. I know all about him, and you are a 
lucky girl to get such a good husband, who is 
marrying you for yourself alone, and knowing 
well that your antecedents are under a black 
cloud. Such generosity is not often to be 
found along with love nowadays. 

‘*T hope you will make him a good wife—as 
good a one as your mother was to me; and 
never give him cause to be less fond of ‘you 
than he is now. : 

‘* Of course, he is not aware that I am still 
above ground. Be sure you keep that secret. 
Iam making very little way with the busi- 
ness. A ‘ticket-of-leave’ is naturally an 
object of suspicion, and what he says after 
being convicted carries but little weight; and, 
moreover, I have but little money. The 
coat and the pocket-book are not believed in 
here; and I am afraid, as you know, to trust 
the local people, for fear it would leak out and 
he should get wind of it. 

‘“ After all, Nellie, if I fail over here, I shall 
trust to his guilty conscience and to you; but 
that will not be just yet. Your mind is, of 
course, engrossed with other things at present. 

«I enclose you a couple of ten pound notes 
and two fivers, so that you may not go to 
your husband quite empty-handed. I wish it 
was more.—Your affectionate father.” 

There was no signature. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tur wedding was.a very grand affair, and 
took place on New Year’s Eve in the little 
parish church. Uncle gave me away; Maggie, 
Mary, and Janie were my bridesmaids, and 
we went straight off from the church. There 
was no returning to the Castle, no déjeuner. 
Mr. Jarvis was best man, and did not sign the 
register, which was perhaps just as well—as 
he would have seen that instead of Miss 
Dennis it was Miss Deane who had just been 
married. 

Our unostentatious and very select party 
looked well—the girls in pretty dark dressesand 
velvet toques, that had come out of the thirty 
pounds I had receivedfrom my father. They 
each wore a sable cape, George’s gift. I in- 
sisted on something really useful, instead of 
the proverbial little ring or flimsy fan—and 
carried bouquets of crimson flowers, Mr. Jar- 
vis’s offering. I myself was dressed in a 
tailor-made gown, one of Redfern’s, with a 
little hat to match, and did not feel in the 
least as if I was going to be married when I 
put it on. 

To the last I was arranging Mary’s hat and 
hair, and I felt, until the brougham came for 
me and I drove away in it alone with uncle, 
that up till this we had been preparing for 
some outing like the regimental sports. 

The day favoured us; it was bright and 
sunny and frosty. The sun shone on the 
crystallised leaves and the red holly-berries 
and filmy silver cobwebs that hung from tree 
to tree. My heart beat very fast indeed as 
we drove up to the church door, and Mr. 
Jarvis, with a grin, handed me out. 

I was going to be married this time, and no 
mistake. There was Mr. Vicars waiting 
within the communion rails, book in hand, 
and in another ten minutés the ring was on 
my finger, and I was Mrs. Karslake. 

We parted with all our friends at the porch 
—Janie and Maggie hugged me and shed tears 
over me—and I cried a little, too, but it was 
not quite certain what I was crying for, un- 
less to keep them in countenance. 

Mary (although my oldest friend) did not 
weep. I did not care for her half as much as 
for her sisters; she had imparted to me that 
I was so changed in appearance she would 
hardly have known me, and she also remarked 
rather fretfully that ‘I was always going to 
be married! ”—this after she had made an 
exhaustive-exathination of my trousseau, and 


~ 





where I am afraid the poisonous cud of envy 
had begun to work upon her mind. Mary 
adored pretty dresses ! 

As we drove away from the gate en route to 
the station, I noticed Tom Kelly, the stono- 
breaker, sitting on the wall adjoining the 
graveyard, goggles and all. AsI bent forward, 
to make quite sure that it really was him and 
no other, he took off his battered old wide- 
awake, and waved it towards me with hearty 
good-will, 

‘‘ There’s that mad fellow!” said George, 
“that old stone-breaker. Who would think 
he had the sense to offer you his good wishes 
in that very enthusiastio fashion; and I sup- 
pose you don’t even know him?” 

“Oh, yes, I know him—only for him I 
would have been killed the day I was coming 
to the Bourkes.” 

‘*In short, on your other wedding-day ; but 
now, were you nearly being killed, or do you 
mean kilt?” 

‘A runaway horse in the post car. I don’t 
know what would have become of us, only he 
ran and grabbed at the creature’s head, and 
stopped it for a second, and gave the driver 
time to jump off, and me too, as you may 
imagine.” 

“You never told me this before, Nellic. 
When we come back I must look up Mr. 
Kelly, and give him something substantial as 
the very least I can do.” 

** You had never not mind. He would not 
take it. He is queer, you know—not like other 
people.” 

‘But not so queer as to refuse a round sum 
of money, eh ? He must be very mad, indeed, 
if he is so insensible to good coin of the realm.”’ 

\Ye went to London, where I was formally 
introiuced to my mother-in-law and my sister 
ditto. They received me pretty well—as well 
as I eoutt expect—considering that the 
former knew all, and that the latter had 
always intended George to marry a most par- 
ticular friend of her own, and I represented 
in my person a very great disappointment to 
one and a fearful shock to the other. Still I 
was a lady. I was inoffensive personally. I 
was George’s choice, and they put up with me ; 
but the week I spent in Grosvenor-street I 
was wretched—especially when George (happy 
man) went out to his club and I was left 
alone with them and their friends, who 
flocked in to afternoon tea, to be presented to 
the bride, and I felt that I was like some very 
superior kind of wax doll on show. 

It was not so bad when George came in, and 
after dinner took me alone to the theatre, but 
the drives and visits and afternoon teas with 
Mrs. Karsklake, senior, and Miranda, were | 
oppressive beyond measure. At last I struck, 
and I said quite plainly,— 

“T always thought one’s honeymoon was 
supposed to be something to look back on all 
one’s life. I shall look back on mine with a 
vengeance. I hate it, George. Why did you 
bring me here? Your mother watches every 
word, every look, every gesture of mine. Your 
sister whispers about me with her friends 
before my face. I heard her yesterday tellin: 
someone about Mr. Bellamy. I have always 
to be on my good behaviour and in my best 
clothes ; and when you come in and venture to 
sit beside me and laugh, and whisper too, your 
mother looks er daggers, as if it wasn’t 
proper! I wish I was back at the Bourkes! ’’ 
—and I burst into tears. 

‘You are a little goose,”’ he said ; “‘ but if if 
comes to that it is just as bad for me hero as 
for you. Do you think I am not pretty sick 
of this state visit? But you see, my dearest 
girl, I am the only son. y mother, though 

er manners are not very pleasant, is very 
fond of me in her own way—and will be of 
you by-and-by. She thinks ‘you lovely—a 
great admission on her part. It was neces- 
sary that you should be formally presented to 
what's called the ‘connection,’ and that our 
marriage should not be a kind of hole-and- 
corner business, and I had to bring you here 
to show that I was not ashamed of you—to 





let them see you ‘with their own eyes, as 
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none of my people were at the wedding; but 
now that you have run the gauntlet we will go 
away—to-morrow if you like. We will run over 
to Paris, and then down to Pau, and the 
Riviera. No need to shiver in England if we 
can help ourselves.” 

‘‘And I aeed never come back here again ? 
Promise me that, George,” I said, standing 
up and laying my hand on his shoulder. 

‘* Not unless you like,” with a laugh. 

‘* Like? I always heard people in law were 
disagreeable—now I know it. 1 don’t under- 
stand how you can be so utterly different to 
yours—your mother with her formal ways, 
and calling me “ Mrs, Karslake,’” and speak- 
ing of you as “‘ your husband ;’’ and Miranda! 
The way she stares at me is positively insult- 
ing!” 

George laughed again. 

‘You may laugh!” I cried, angrily—we 
were standing alone, looking out of the 
library window—‘ but you will just go and 
tell your mother that your wife is not dis- 
posed for an airing this morning—that you 
are going to take her for a walk in the park, 
and that we will not trespass on her kind—ah ! 
—hospitality after to-morrow.” 

George ruffled up my fringe, and called me 
a regular little Tartar in private life; but he 
went all the same and did my bidding, and 
took me out for a nice long walk in the park, 
and then to a place where we had a charming 


duncheon, and then to an afternoon per- 


formance at one of the theatres. I began to 
feel free and happy. I have no doubt that I 
looked very—ah !—pretty, from the way people 
stared at me. Not in the style that Miranda 
did, as if I was some new species of animal, 
but with respectful admiration. I did not 
dislike it, but evidently George did, and 
muttered to me behind his programme,— 

“If that fellow down in the stalls does not 
stop staring at you in that insolent manner I 
— be obliged to go down and wring his 
neck.” 

How I laughed. George was going to be a 
jealous husband. I knew that, and it amused 
me immensely ! 

I was a child, as far as theatre-going was 
concerned, and gave myself up to the pleasures 
of the moment, and wept and all but screamed 
with laughter, George was both amazed and 
delighted, and said, as he looked at me in un- 
utterable delight,— 

“It is really as good asa play taking you 
to the theatre. Well, I wish I could enjoy all 
the jokes as you do. I would I were.a child 
again.” 

‘*T suppose you’ve been often ?” I asked, as 
I wiped my eyes and gasped for breath. 

“Often! About every night of my life but 
Sundays, when I was in or near town.” 

‘I should like to go every night of my life 
but Sundays, also , 

‘“‘No, no. You’d get pretty sick of it!” 

‘**Not I! Remember that I’m years younger 
than you. Let me see, George, you are close 





.upon thirty, and Iam not twenty. You have 


ten years start! But who do I see in that 
stage-box, levelling his glasses over here? Oh! 
George, it’s Mr. Bellamy!” 

**So it is,” he said, coolly, returning the 
stare with his own binoculars. “ You 
need not be afraid of his coming over 
here and seizing on you. I declare, Nell, 
you look quite frightened! My dear child, 
how can you be so silly? Don’t you think I 
am sufficient protection—or do you expect him 
to call me out?” 

‘‘ Yes, you are sufficient,” shrinking closer 
to him, “ but the sight of Mr. Bellamy sitting 
there glaring at us has spoiled all my pleasure. 
I think I shall go away.” 

‘No, no! If you dohe will imagine that 
it is your guilty conscience ”—smiling—“ that 
you are unable to bear the remorse the very 
sight of him has awakened in your bosom. 
Come, now, Nell, don’t be a silly girl! Don’t 
think of him! Here is the curtain rising 
again, and this act is the best of all. 

‘“*T see one of our fellows down in the stalls. 
I'll beckon him up here, and then, really 








Nellie, with two soldiers to back you up, you 
may cast as many glances of defiance at old 
Bellamy as you choose.” 

mE all very well for you to laugh, George, 
an Se 

“ Those laugh generally who win,” he inter- 

rupted. 
“But the very sight of his mere pro- 
file gives me a feeling as if cold water were 
running down my back. Recollect that I have 
never seen him nor he me since that terrible 
morning last June; and now when he sees me 
sitting here with you, and I sup knows 
that I am married to you, you can imagine his 
feelings. I’m sure if he could he would 
murder me.” 

“IT daresay his feelings are not so acute as 
you suspect. Now, I could behold Lily 
Norton with the utmost sang froid, take her 
in to dinner, and be perfectly polite to her as 
you please.” 

‘Ah! but you are married—you are con- 
soled.”’ 

‘And you mean to imply that he is not! 
Vanity, thy name is Ellen Karslake! Hist! 
I see young Curzon has caught my eye. Heis 
one of our new boys. I have beckoned him 
up to present him to you, who have joined even 
later than he has. And now, for goodness sake, 
put old Bellamy out of your head, and let me 
see you laugh again!”’ 

I did laugh many times again, and I 
enjoyed the remainder of the piece—The 
Colonel—very much, and felt quite at home 
with Mr. Curzon, and that I now belonged to 
the regiment, as he and George talked shop 
about moves and steps and leave. 

We underwent a solemn state dinner 
that night in Grosvenor-street, when I 
wore my cream evening dress in lieu 
of the orthodox wedding one, and was pre- 
sented to half-a-dozen stout old ladies blaz- 
ing with diamonds, and half-a-dozen bald 
old gentlemen who knew George when he 
was a boy. There were a few younger 
people—friends of Miranda’s—stiff, stuck-up 
specimens, and everything was grand and 
solemn. 

How glad I should be to get away the 
next day, I thought, as I glanced along the 
tables and met George’seyes. This talk of the 
weather, and politics, and the electric light 
was very wearisome. How much nicer a snug 
little ¢éte-d-tete dinner (just our two selves), 
where I could laugh and talk as much as I 
liked, wear what I liked, get up and leave the 
tabie when I liked, and not feel that watchful 
eye of my mother-in-law’s ever on me. She 
never seemed to tire of gazing at me with a 
basilisk stare. ‘ 

In Paris George received a letter one morn- 
ing that he hastily crumpled into his pocket 
after he had read it, and looked across rather 
guiltily at me. Now I had fully made up my 
mind to read all his correspondence. Had he 
not established a right of way through mine, 
and perused Jane’s and Maggie’s, and Rosie 
Maxwell’s effusions, and roared over them. So 
I said at once, very firmly,— 

‘‘ What have you got there? If it’s a billet 
doux be so good as to hand it over for my 
perusal,” 

‘It’s not a billet-douz,” helping himself to 
butter as he spoke. 

‘And it’s not a bill,’ I said, ‘for it has a 
square envelope. Do let me see it! I know 
there’s something in it about me,” holding 
out my hand, entreatingly. 

“What put that idea in your head, Mrs. 
Vanity?” 

‘* Never mind what. I know it is a right 
idea, and don’t be so disagreeable, but let me 
see that letter.’’ 

I persisted, although he told me I had much 
better not mind. But I would have my own 
way; so in the end, like an obedient husband, 
he handed it over—very reluctantly, I will 
say. It was from gran , and ran as 
follows :— ; 

‘Dean Caprarmy Karstaxe,—I have not 
hitherto had leisure to reply to your note, in 
which you announced your intention of marry- 





ing my granddaughter, Miss Dennis. I haye 
waited to see if she really was serious thig 
time, in case, as before, she might change her 
mind at the eleventh hour. She has not dong 
so (unhappily for you), and is now your wife, 
All I can say is, that I am sorry for you! | 
know her, you do not! When all is going 
smoothly, to the outward eye, she is sure to 
be concocting some deadly act of deceit. She 
will one day play you a trick that will astonish 
you, but I cannot say that anything she would 
do would ever astonish me. She is a cold, 
calculating girl; in reality, that pretty, im. 
pulsive Irish manner, that charming frank. 
ness, is all assumed. I give you no dower 
with her; you are a rich man, and don’t need 
it, I give you what will be far more useful to 
ou in the long ran—good advice—a warning, 
whisper into your ear the word ‘ Beware!’ 
I know that the days of curses are gone, and 
that they proverbially come home to roost, 
but if any girl ever deserved to be laid under 
ban, it is Ellen, your wife. I look into the 
future, and I tell you solemnly—and surely it 
will come true—that you will have bitter reason 
to rue—aye, to curse—the day you ever linked 
her fate with yours, and gave her the name of 
Karslake. She will surely disgrace it! You 
may think this the maundering of an angry 
old woman, furious at having her plans up. 
set, her intelligence ridiculed by a girl of nine. 
teen ; but you will find in the long run that I 
am right. The mischief cannot be undone 
now, and what becomes of my granddaughter 
is a matter of complete indifference to me ; but 
I again repeat, in conclusion, that I am sorry 
for you !—Yours truly, ‘“R. Dennis.” 


“She does not take a very sanguine view of 
your chances of future hap iness, does she, 
George?’’ I said, with t ing eyes, as I 
came to the end of this unpleasant epistle. 

‘No; and I shall write her back a piece of 
my mind, that will astonish her!” he ied, 
in a very decided tone. ‘‘ Why should she 
have it all her own way? That letter of hers 
is nothing more nor less than a mean, malicious, 
and deliberate libel! I won’t put up with it! 
I shall give her a lesson to leave you and me 
alone.” 

“No, no, dear! You will not take any 
notice ; it is beneath it,’ I said. ‘ You must 
not be so vexed; she only wrote that to see if 
she could, as you would call it, ‘draw’ you. 
You must smooth that horrid frown off your 
forehead, and return to your expression of 
habitual calm, and I shall put grandmamma’s 
nice, affectionate, character of me into the 
fire.” 

‘No, don’t do that, Nellie!” jumping up, 
as he spoke. ‘I shall keepit. I shall turn 
the edge of her own weapon against her yet, 
you will see.” 

I threw it over to him. 

“Very well, then,’ I said. ‘ Lock it up 
safely, since you value it so much.” 

Little did I guess, as he took it up and put 
it in the breast-pocket of his coat, that that 
very letter would prove a weapon in his hand 
against me one day !—that he would point to 
it as a strong testimony as a reliable witness 
against me. ; 

It is well for us that we are unable to look 
into the future. If we could, there are some 
of us would wish ourselves dead, ere we came 
to face what she and fate have stored up, in 
our coming days and years. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Wuen- we returned from leave we found 
that the regiment was on the point of being 
moved to England ; so we joined it at Shorn- 
cliffe, and took-a house, a charming little 
furnished one, below, in the town of Sandgate, 
and here I had the pleasure of keeping house, 
and being mistress of all I surveyed, for the 
first time. 

We had a very comfortable ménage ; there 
was George’s man, @ treasure of a soldier- 
servant, who could turn his hand to an: roam 
there was my maid, who was on very y 
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terms with the said Johnson; and we hada 
cook and housemaid beside. 

Then the cobs and T-cart were mine now, 
‘and came round for my use every afternoon, 
and I used to go up to the camp, and take one 
of the other ladies of the 29th out, if George 
was on duty. 

Of course, I saw a great deal of Mrs. Evans. 
She was quite an old friend, and the one or 
two other officers’ wives were so nice that I 
soon began to feel quite at home in military 
life. . 
I looked on with the deepest interest at field- 

days, especially at the 29th, and most espe- 
cially at George’s troop. He looked quite too 
perfect, in my opinion, in full dress uniform, 
and riding his black charger. 

I read over the orders, when George was 
out, made the uaintance of most of the 
married women, and attended the sewing club, 
where my talent for cutting-out and working 
was a great acquisition. 

We gave little dinners, very good little 
feasts. Our cook was a woman who knew 
what she was about, although her temper was 
“high,” and I trembled before her. Johnson 
was quite an artist in the way of decorating a 
table. George was a capital host. 

I will not say anything about myself; but I 
did my best, wore my prettiest frocks, sang 
my newest songs; and I have reason to believe 
that our entertainments were quoted most 
favourably in the invitation markets, and that 
it was said that “Jack” had done uncom- 
monly well for himself. Of course, his name 
was not Jack at all. 

We had some very charming evenings at 
home. We played chess or bésique, or I 
played the piano, and George smoked, or I 
worked, and he read aloud the latest novel. I 
‘was extremely happy—there was not one 
crumpled rose-leaf in my life. I had not a 
secret nor a thought from George (except one) 
—he was not merely my husband, he was my 
dearest friend. For a whole six months not 
@ cloud came over the sky, not a breeze, how- 
ever gentle, ruffled the waters—the proverbial 
calm before the storm. I had heard nothin 
of my father, and seen nothing of Colon 
Kant. He had been away on leave for months ; 
now he was about to come back. What was 
I to do ?—how could I always avoid him ? 

We had not forgotten Maggie and Janie. 
‘They spent six wi with us in the summer, 
and came in for all the best polo matches, 
cricket, sports, and one or two dances, and 

enjoyed themselves immensely. I paid their 
pe hr reg and gave them several 
pretty f course out of George’s 
money, but what was his was mine now, and 
he was only too liberal, always saying,— 

“Are you sure you have enough money? 
Don’t you want some money ?”’ so unlike hus- 

‘bands that we have all heard of! I used to ex- 
claim at him sometimes and say,— 

“What an extravagant wretch you must 
think me! Pray where did you get your 
idea of women’s facility for spending cash ? 
Remember I have been used to about sixpence 
a-week pocket-money!” 

‘“‘But if you had married old Bellamy you 
Pa | not have been so economical, would 
syou 

“No,” I returned, viciously; ‘‘I believe I 
‘would have ruined him just for sheer spite. 
Why,” suddenly interrupting myself, “the 
‘house at the corner is taken at last. Money 
RO Object to whoever is going in there! ” 

“Oh, I believe the colonel has taken it,” 
‘said George, coming and looking over my 
shoulder. 

“Not Colonel Kant?’ I asked, aghast. 

“Who else. Pray is he not our respected 
commanding officer ?”” 

a he is not married, is he?” 

‘ 0.’ 

“ And what on earth does he want with a 
‘mansion like that—four huge sitting-rooms, 
mine bedrooms, rent forty a-month ?’ 

“Can’t say, my love; but if you like I’ll 
ask him?” 

“* Why can’t he live in a tent?” 








‘I suppose because he thinks a house is 
more comfortable, and better calculated to 
keep out wind and rain, in which respect I 
thoroughly agree with him.” 

“I wish to goodness he had not decided to 
come and live so close to us,” I said, turning 
away irritably. 

“* He is most anxious to see you, Nell. The 
fame of your charms has been noised abroad.” 

“‘He won’t see me, then—if he called 
twenty times.” 

“Oh! I say, Nell!” he expostulated. 

“No. I told you I would not meet him or 
know him, and I won’t!” holding my chin 
very high. 

‘*Remember, my prejudiced young friend, 
that if you are rude to him, and snub him, 
and shut the door in his face—and he will 
feel that, for he fancies himself a regular lady- 
killer—he will make me your scapegoat. He 
can make it very hot for me.” 

‘*T shall not be rude, but I shall not know 
him. ~I would not know him for anything. I 
have a reason——,” and I stopped, and got 
uncomfortably red. 

‘‘Have you been hearing any—a—stories 
about him, for the ladies of the regiment——” 

I had—ories that were not all to his credit. 
Here was a good opening to evade George’s 
questions, so I replied by nodding my head 
very vigorously. 

‘* What a strictly correct, proper matron she 
is!” said George, surveying me with ironical 
amusement. ‘ Be as proper as you like, Nell, 
but for goodness sake don’t let your zeal carry 
you too far—be prudent.” 

I was very eT . I gave directions to 
Johnson—the day I heard that my béte noir 
was coming—to say that I could see no one, 
that I was lying down with a bad headache 
—a dreadful tarradiddle. I was merely sitting 
in my own room, to be well out of the way, 
reading a book, and sunning myself in a very 
delicious bay window. Once we met him 
driving out. I beheld him afar off, and put up 
my parasol so that he could notsee me. Another 
time we met him when we were walking in 
Folkestone, and I fled in a shop, leaving 
George to do manners and to talk to him out- 
side; and there I stayed, buying all sorts of 
odds-and-ends that I did not want until he 
went away. ares 

Gtorge expostulated with me en route home, 
but I said,— 

“Tt’s no use, George. I won’t meet that 
man, and when I say I won’t I really mean 
what I say! Now, don’t becross. The very 
look of his back. gives me a feeling of such 
utter repulsion that it makes me feel almost 
sick-—-in short, Colonel Kant is to me what a 
catis to Annie Evans. You know she cannot 
stay in the room with one, and if it comes 
near her she faints away.” 

I found a letter awaiting me when I got 
home, ore I had expected for a good while. I 
knew it in an instant as I snatched it u 
— the saucer; it was from my father, an 
said,— 


“ Dean Nerim,—I am glad to hear 
ou are well and happy, there is some satis- 
action in that, but Iam neither. My efforts 
have been all thrown away, also my time and 
money ; there is —— for it but to fall back 
- you, and see what effect you will have upon 
‘‘T am sorry to bring you into the business, 
and disturb you in your present lotus-eatinglife, 
but it is my only chance, and should you ever 
have children you will be glad some day that 
oe did your best to clear your family name. 

¢ is hard to ask you to give your mind, and 
time, and energies, away from your doubtless 
very ha; home and adoring husband ; but 
your med and I were as happy once, and it 
is your duty, as her daughter and mine, to 
right me to avenge her. 
“‘T shall say no more, but to-morrow or next 
day I shall be in Sandgate, and will arrange 
to see you; meet you somewhere along the 
Hythe-road, when Karslake is captain of the 








day ! 


‘**Thopeyou have never yet met K—— face to 
face? Ifyou have it would ruin all our plans. 
: ‘© Your AFFEcTIONATE FatHer.” 


So the momentous crisis was at hand when 
I was soon to test Colonel Kant’s conscience 
by appearing before him as one from the dead. 
My late happy, easy life was a bad apprentice- 
ship for the task that was expected of me. My 
feelings in the point of the injustice done to 
my father, and all his sufferings, were not so 
keen as they had been—they were dulled by 
my own domestic happiness. 

That was all brought home to me by the 
letter in my hand, and the words “ Your 
mother and I were as happy once.” My 
smouldering zeal kindled once more, and I 
felt ready, as I folded up the letter in my 
hand, to do or dare anything. 

‘Nellie, you look tired!” said George; 
“ the walk has knocked you up. Let me get 
you a glass of sherry.” 

““No, no; I’m going +o have my tea pre- 
sently,” taking off my nat and throwing it on 
the sofa. ‘It’s rather warm, that’s all. Don’t 
be silly.” 

“ You look as white as a ghost all the same. 
You ’’—hesitating—“ have not had bad news 
in that letter, have you?”’ 

“That letter!’’ scornfully. “What put 
such an idea into your head? It’s only a note 
from a tradesman,” hurriedly tearing it up, 
lest he might ask to see it; ‘‘ and now ring for 
tea, please, and open the window when you 
are up. The room is like an oven.” 


(Te be continued.) 








‘ 


Ir is very painful to be misunderstood and 
undervalued by those we love. But this too in 
our life must we learn to bear without a 
murmur; for it is a tale often repeated. 


Oxp-Fasnionep Furnirure.—Quaint “ bits ’’ 
of old-fashioned furniture have for a long time 
past been much songht after, and pretty 
examples are now to be met with in almost 
every house of refinement and taste. One 
occasionally meets with old-fashioned things 
which from change of circumstances can no 
longer be used for their original purpose. The 
silver - handled steel knives and double- 
pronged forks—which most members of the 
present generation have never even seen— 
were, when not in use, stored away in a 
specially made satin wood or mahogany box, 
often beautifully decorated with inlaid mar- 
queterie work, and in the better examples the 
mountings were of chased silver. The interior 
of the box was apparently solid, with a 
separate slit for each knife and fork, 
which, handle uppermost, stood upright. 
Until recently these beautiful specimens of 
the cabinet work of a bygone age could be pur- 
chased for a few shillings each. Some one 
has lately discovered that by removing the 
interior false top and adding divisions for 
paper and envelopes, these old knife boxes 
can be easily transformed into choice and 
covetable stationery cabinets, and dealers are 
now buying them up, and when transformed, 
are asking almost as many pounds as they 
gave shillings. Another ingenious person—a 
lady well-known in society—has discovered 
that the highly polished, old-fashioned, double 
handled plethoric copper or brass tea urns, 
wherewith our t-grandmothers delighted 
to adorn the fable when their friends assem- 
bled to discuss a dish of tea, can easily be 
transformed into a noble table lamp of 
striking proportions. The urn proper forms 
the body, and a paraffine lamp, with its ordin- 
ary receptacle for oil, is fitted into the space 
formerly occupied by the heater, which with 
the lid is, of course, discarded. The project- 
ing spout is likewise banished, and a simple 
metal boss, with a co nding one for uni- 
formity on the other side, takes its place. To 
complete, an extra large shade is fitted over 
an octagon-shaped wire framework of ordinary 
construction. 
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WANTED AN HEIRESS. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—(continued.) 


CompLeTELY carriel away by the baffled 
thirst for vengeance that possessed him, 
Richard Eyre ed restlessly up and down 
his brother's little sitting-room, till that 
gentleman ventured to remind him of the 
existence of a downstairs lodger whose nervous 
system might sustain lasting inquiry. 

‘He'll be sending up to know if we have 
discovered the secret of perpetual motion, 
Dick.” 

““ He may goto——”’ 

Vincent discreetly poked the fire, and the 
romainder of the sentence was lost to 
posterity. 

Richard Eyre’s anger was not altogether 
without excuse, 

He had taken extraordinary pains to trace 
Sandy MacNab’s erratic career from the time 
of his quitting Eyre’s bank. With the help 
of agents and the people belonging toa Private 
Inquiry Office, he had followed him to 
America, and back again to England, keep- 
ing up with his movements, extending over a 
course of nearly twelve years, till only a gap 
of some few months remained to be filled in. 

Once, acting upon information, secretly 
conveyed to him, he had gone with Vincent to 
the old Scotchman’s lodgings, only to find the 
bird flown, and the landlady unable to say in 
what direction he had taken flight. 

That Sandy had anobject in thus avoiding 
them, and refusing to amswer their frequent 
advertisements, the brothers felt certain now. 
He would not be holding back through any 
fear of the consequences to himself, pardon in 
the event of complicity having been freely 
hinted at, together with a reward to induce 
him to respond. Someone was evidently 
paying him a high price to keep in the back- 
ground; that someone could be none other 
than the thief and forger, since to no one else 
—always excepting ghe Eyres themselves— 
could his knowledge be of any vital import- 
ance. 

This conjecture, going as it did to prove 
that their father’s worst enemy still lived, and 
was still capable of being brought to the bar 
of human justice, nerved the young men on 
in their efforts to discover him. 

They laboured under one great disadvan- 
tage, however. Lads at school when their 
father’s death took place, they were but 
slightly acquainted with any of his employés. 

Of the managing clerk’s personnel they knew 
nothing. He might have come under their 
notice a dozen times without their being able 
to recognise him. Of Sandy MacNab, whom 
they had seen but once many years ago, they 
could remember little, beyond the fact of a 
fiery-red nose. 

Recent inquiry had resulted in their obtain- 
ing a description of Sandy’s personal appear- 
ance from people who had known him both 
in England and America. Upon this they 
based their search. Without his aid they 
could never hope to discover the greater villain 
who had planned and carried out his master’s 
ruin all too successfully, destroying his trail 
as he went. 

“What a precious pair of villains our 
father was harbouring in those men,” said 
Vincent, musingly. ; 

“The fault was partly his own,’ returned 
Richard, abruptly. ‘To place unlimited con- 
fidence in a man is to ask him to rob you at 
the first opportunity. He was too easy, too 
unsuspicious. Had he looked after his clerks 
better, and rendered it impossible for them to 
play him false, he would have weathered the 
commercial storm, and Eyre’s bank would 
have been in existence to-day. Think what 
our position is now and what it might have 
been, Vincent, but for that black-hearted 
scoundrel! I am always pursuing him in my 
dreams, always on the point of seizing him 
and compelling him to disgorge his ill-gotten 
wealth, to do justice to the calumniated dead, 


when he eludes my grasp, and I wake to find 
my work of righteous vengeance still undone.” 

‘Dick, you mustn’t go on in this way, my 
dear fellow,’’ remonstrated his brother. “ Your 
head will give way if you do, and you'll find 
yourself landed in a private madhouse. Why 
not take things reasonably and calmly ? ”’ 

‘I can’t in this case,” he continued. 
“Every privation we undergo in our 
struggling professional career, every slight 

and hindrance we encounter, are placed by me 
to that man’s long-standing account. He 
shall pay it yet with compound interest.” 

“Time for me to look my patients up 
again,” said Vincent, wisely changing the sub- 
ject. ‘* Will you stay here till I get back ? sy 

“No, I’ve actually got a brief to study and 
an article on political economy to write for 
the Monthly Moonraker. Should I hear any 

fresh news respecting MacNab I'll pass it on 
to you. Good night.” 

Not sorry to be alone again Vincent took 
up his hat and went out, going in an opposite 
direction to that which his brother had taken. 

The cool night air blew upon his forehead as 
he went his monotonous round. Nemesis, un- 
able to bear the tender influences of moon- 
light and starlight, fled from him, and Love 
came softly to take the grim god's place. 

In the body he was walking through noisy, 
muddy London streets; in the spirit he was 
wandering with Gwendoline Massey through 
woodland glades, her hand fast locked in his, 
her eyes ini with love’s so‘tened 
splendour, glancing into the depths of his 
faithful manly heart, to find her own image 
engraved there in deathless lines. 

Vincent Eyre’s thoughts when let loose al- 
ways went back to the woman he loved not 
wisely but too well. They hoveredaround her 
like unseen ghosts, the ¢ Sa of wistful love 
and longing. 

He oni not forget her, or put her out of 
his life Just because she had refused to 
him. He could not;summon wounded - 
esteem and indignation at her want of dis- 
cernment to his aid as other men would have 
done. She had wounded him without exciting 
his anger. He might despise Arthur Joscellyn, 
but he never indulged in any bitter reflec- 
tions at her expense. Once only had he met 
her since receiving his sentence at her hands. 

Then he had encountered her unexpeetedly, 
waiting with her maid for a good opportunity 
to attempt a dangerous crossing near West- 
minster in the height of the season. 

‘« Allow me to help you, Miss Massey,” he 
had said, in a tone of chill distant courtesy. 

Gwendoline accepted his help as she did 
everything — y- But her soft, deep 
eyes had worn a troubled, compassiqnate ex- 
pression while ing him, and her voice 
trembled slightly. She was evidently re- 
proaching herself for the deep lines already 
graven in his face—for the premature age 
creeping over him. Against her will she had 
caused this, and she could but feel sorry. 

With a bow and a few conventional words, 
Vincent had left her, his every nerve tingling 
with mingled pleasure and pain on being 
brought in contact with the object of love for 
a few seconds. : 

Once he had fondly hoped to be her proud 
protector over life’s yet wider crossing; 
shielding her from all harm and hurtful con- 

tact till they reached the other side. That 
dream had vanished ; never, he told himself 
sternly, to return, 

“If Joscellyn were not such a dandy, such a 
‘beanty-man,’ as Dick.would. call him, it 
would be less hard to stand by and see him 
appropriate her,” he mused. ‘I. wonder if 
he is capable of estimating the prize he has 
won at its true value—if it is in his power to 
make her oetagy happy. Disillusion fre/ 
quently sets in marriage, and-——” 


‘“« We're a little better to-night, doctor. We 
had a mutton chop at one o’clock, anda’ basin 
of beef-tea, at four. We're just going to have 
some arrowroot with a drop of sherry in it be- 
fore going to bed.. Then I fancy we shall last 





till the morning.” 





The garrulous voice of the nurse identifying 
herself with her patient woke Vincent fron, 
his trance, and brought him back to life ang 
ms at one bound. 

e had visited all his patients, and was on 
his way home, when a strange woman laid he; 
hand on his sleeve and arrested his progress, 

The light from a neighbouring lamp fell op 
her face. That face had once been fresh and 
lovely. Now it bore the unmistakable stamp 
of sin and shame, 

“ Doctor Eyre, I want a word with you; I 
have been waiting for you these two hours.” 

‘‘I cannot speak to you here,” he replied, 
gravely, but not unkindly. ‘ You must come 
to my surgery at the proper hour ; then I wil} 
listen to you.” 

‘« T have been to the house where you live,” 
said the woman, in a tone betwixt anger and 
humility. ‘Your landlady drove me away, 
and dared me to come again. I had nochoice 
but to wait for you here.” 

‘*What do you want?’ 

“ You’ve been advertising in all the papers 
for Sandy MacNab, formerly a clerk in 
Eyre’s bank, Have you found him yet?” 

‘‘No, Are you acquainted with his present 
whereabouts? Has he sent you to me?” 
asked Vincent, eagerly. 

The woman shook her head. -— 

‘He's my father,” she said, with a dry, 
tearless sob. ‘‘I haven’t seen him for over 
fifteen years. I’d like to know where he is, 
and to see him once more. He must be such 
an old man now, and I’m his only child, yet 
I’ve brought him nothing but sorrow and dis- 
grace. When I read your advertisement, I 
thought I’d ask you to let me know if you had 
succeeded in finding him. He was stern 
enough in days gone by, yet something tells 
me that when I see him again he’ll be ready 
to pity and forgive his poor lost girl. Doctor 
Eyre, for Heayven’s sake, do me this favour 
should it ever lie in your power !’ 

‘“‘1t is doubtful whether we shall ever suc- 
ceed in tracing him,” rejoined Vincent. 
‘*Give me your address, that, in the event of 
our doing so, I may apprise you of it.” 

She mentioned an obscure street, and 
thanked him humbly for his kindness to her. 

‘* Why are you soanxious to find my father?” 
she inguired, before flitting away. ‘‘ You 
don’t know anything against him, do you ?” 

‘‘ No; but my brother and I are in need of 
information that no one else can supply, and 
for which he will be well paid.” ' 

“T trust that you may discover him ere it 
is too late for me to see him again in life.” 

Struck by her tone and her miserable, 
want-stricken appearance, Vincent put hi 
hand in his pocket, and offered her some 
money. 

She refused it, however, with a mute ges- 
ture, and vanished into the darkness of an 
adjacent court, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘* My hair is grey, but not with years ; 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears.” 


Gwenpomne's soft mugical voice quoting 
Byron's impassioned lines, alone broke the 
dreamy noontide stillness. She was drifting 
in a little boat with Arthur Joscelyn on the 
lake of Geneva, drinking in the awiul 
grandeur of the mountains with their thousand 
years of snow. Straining her eyes in the 
“direction of the Castle of Chillon, the gleam- 
ing walls of which seemed to rise from the 


| waves, while on the hill behind it, a torrent 


foamed and sparkled in the sunlight. 

The Masseys had quitted Lucerne for Geneva, 
accompanied by Arthur Joscellyn. 

Sir Algernon Camoys, whose health re- 
mained stationary, had positively expressed & 
wish that his nephew should not remain 10 
England, on his account. Arthur’s engage 
ment met with ,the eccentric old man’s 





approval, and he would not keep him awey 
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from his fiancée, since their betrothal was to 
be followed so quickly by their marriage. 

Joscellyn had, of course, to give evidence at 
the trial, when the burglars were 
sentenced to five years penal servitude. After 
that, there was nothing to prevent him from 
joining the Masseys. 

Travelling with every luxurious appendage, 
amidst glorious scenery, with the two she 
loved best on earth as her companions, the 
possessor of youth, health, beauty, and a 
sound nervous system, was it to be wondered 
at that Gwendoline felt supremely happy ? 

She knew nothing of the secrets that father 
and lover kept locked in their breasts. She 
could not tell that between Percival Massey, 
and the fairest landscape, there frequently rose 
the haunting shadow of disgrace, and ruin, in 
the shape of a white-haired, red-nosed 21d 
Scotchman. She was ignorant of Arthur 
Joscellyn’s surmises respecting the future, 
when his father-in-law would have discovered 
the worthless nature of the marriage settle- 
ments, and demanded an explanation, only to 
learn that he had been cleverly duped by a 

mniless adventurer belonging to a good 

amily. 

Joscellyn m3ant to stave off the evil hour as 
long as possible after marriage. But the very 
fact of living upon his wife’s money would be 
sufficient to open Percival Massey’s keen 
eyes to the fictitious nature of his vaunted 
wealth. 

Each carried his gnawing fox with him, the 
result of wrong done in the past and continued 
in the present. But neither was cognisant of 
the other’s mental disquiet, while Gwendoline 
imagined them to be like her sunny tranquil 
self, in the enjoyment of unruffied peace and 
radiant happiness, only dashed in her father’s 
case by ill health. 

“We ought to have brought a copy of 
Byron's poems with us, Archie,” she remarked, 
glancing at him from under the shady pent- 
house of her large straw hat. ‘‘ You read so 
beautifully, and the Prisoner of Chillon would 
gain interest listened to within sight of the 
Castle.’ 

“ T didn’t think of it,” he replied indolently, 
resting upon his oars, a strong, supple, 
handsome, disconted specimen of humanity. 
“Tt’s a mournful affair, calculated in the case 
of weak woman to end in a general turning 
on of the water-works. Fancy being shut up 
in that place with only your thoughts for 
companions.” 

“ They might prove pleasant ones.” 

“As @ general rule, they’re exactly the 
reverse of pleasant. False friends, bad debts, 
real or fancied slights, past and present 
anxieties, go a long way towards making up 
the sum total of our private reflections, 
Gwennie.”” 

She raised her eyes and regarded him 
bere : 

“Why, Archie, what is the matter with 
you this morning ? One would think you were 
& pessimist, to hear you talk in such a 
strain,” 

“Aman can’t always be lookin 
world through rose-coloured sp 
the moody retort. 

“ You a to be very intimate with the 
shady side of existence,” said Gwendoline, a 
little reserve and wounded girlish dignity creep- 
ing into her tone. 

Never ‘before had Arthur Joscellyn allowed 
himself to ‘be so captious, so unmind- 
ful of his own interests, vested as they were in 
Gwendoline and his hold upon her affection. 
Never before had he felt so terribly inclined 
to throw up the sponge and let destiny win 
the last round. 

But Gwendoline and fortune were insepar- 
able, so far'as he was concerned. If he re- 
nounced one the other would go also. 

_ He reminded himself of this important fact 
o order to stir up his legging allegiance to the 
e1ress : 


Tt would be sheer madness to abandon the 
part that “he had been playing so successfully 
for months past. It only remained for him 


es,”’ was 


at the | propos 


to carry it out to the end that could not be 
far off. Gwendoline was not his wife yet, and 
until they had been made one, it was hardly 
good policy to indulge in any display of 
temper, or indifference. There are too many 
slips between the cup and the lip. 

“You must forgive me if I spoke rather 
roughly just now, Gwennie,” he said, apolo- 
getically, leaning forward and taking her 
hand in his own, “ but my letters from home 
were not very satisfactory this morning ; my 
literary ventures have not met with the 
success I could wish for. In fact, I’m suffer- 
ing from a bad attack of mental indigestion.” 

‘Won't the editors accept your articles and 
stories then ?’’ she inquired, quite willing to 
forgive him his brief attack of spleen, and to 
sympathise with his literary troubles. 

“Oh, they accept after a fashion, but the 
way in which they curtail and alter original 
contributions is enough to drive a fellow mad. 
Sydney Smyth once said he should like to 
roast a Quaker. I’ve not the least animosity 
against Quakers myself; were any one to 
suggest roasting an editor, however, I’d takea 
front seat to witness the ceremony, and 
subscribe handsomely towards firewood.” 

“Qh, Archie! what an awful speech? 
They roast one another sometimes in their 
respective papers though, don’t they ?”’ 

“Yes, when things are dull and they can’t 
find any other victim.” 

“Have you heard from some of them this 
morning ?” 

“Yes, through a fellow-Bohemian who 
promised to look them up for me during my 
absence. An article, one of my best,has got to 
be cut down to half its original length to fit 
the paper, while a poem and a society story 
are declared to be wanting in ‘ go.’” 

“ They must be wanting in appreciation and 
discernment,” said Gwendoline, indignantly. 
‘They ought to be only too pleased to accept 
your contributions, Archie. Why not publish 
on your own account, and be independent of 
them ?” 

“Their money is worth having when it comes, 
once in a blue moon, as the saying is.” 

“But with your fortune you can scarcely 
require it.” 

“No, of course not. It comes in handy 
though for incidental expenses.” 

What could he be thinking of? Twice he 
had well nigh contradicted his assumption of 
wealth. A little more of this, and even 
Gwendoline would begin to suspect him. 

The reconciliation just effected between 
them, the perfect stillness, the beauty of their 
surroundings, tended towards confidence on 
Gwendoline’s part. 

“ Archie, I have something to tell you that I 
think you ought to know,”’ she began, shyly, 
looking away from him and trailing her hand 
through the blue waters of the lake. 

“What is it?’”? he demanded, with the 
anxiety of a man, always fearful of being 
found out. 

“While you were away looking after poor 
Sir Algernon during his illness, Dr. Eyre 
” 

“The déuce he did! I call that taking an 
unfair advantage of my absence.”’ 
“Oh, but he was not aware of our engage- 
ment till I revealed it to him. I could not 
help feeling sorry for him, he was so terribly 
in earnest.” 
Ethel and the Rev. Mr. Seeley, Gwendoline 
and Doctor Eyre—Arthur Joscellyn was 
beginning to be reminded in more than one 
instance of the existence of possible rivals. 
“That accounts for the unfriendly look 
Doctor Eyre threw at me, a week or two ago, 
when I met him in town,” he remarked, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Poor beggar! so he was really 
hard hit? He was flying at high game, 
though, Gwennie, when he proposed to you.” 
“Papa was an about it,” said Gwen- 
doline. |“ He thought it + omy gto on the 
of Doctor Eyre, and yet I hardly viewed 
it in thatlight. He is clever and ambitious; 
some day he may stand at the head of his 





profession.” 





“And love is a radical,-fond of levelling 
all class distinctions,’ laughed Joscellyn. 
“Yes, those grim, hard-working, dogged 
fellows not unfrequently make a name fer 
themselves in theend. Thefuture may have 
something better in store for Eyre ; since he 
wanted Love, that fickle jade Fortune will most 
likely pelt him with gold and honours instead. 
Catch her giving anyone exactly what he 
would most like to have.” 

‘* I wonder if they could satisfy him in the 
absence of the other ?’’ asked the girl, dreamily. 
‘“*It must be so sad when love, the crown of 
life, is denied to any man or woman. I have 
only seen Dr. Eyre once since that proposal ; 
my heart smote me then, he seemed so 
changed and unlike his former self. And yet 
it was not my fault. I never gave him any 
encouragement.”’ 

‘Of course not. He will get over it in time. 
If you pity him much more, Gwennie, I shall! 
feel compelled to stand back and let him take 
my place.” 

‘* You are a jealous lover, sir,’’ she retorted, 
intense happiness shining in her great blue 
eyes. 

‘** Gwendoline.” 

“* Yes.” 

“Tf you had never seen me—had no prior 
attachment held you back from doing so— 
would you have accepted Eyre?” 

** T don’t know,” she answered, frankly ; “ 1 
might, just out of respect and liking, and the 
fear of spoiling his life if I sent him away. 
But I had seen you, Archie, and that made 
all the difference.” 

Joscellyn was silent. He had done her a 
double wrong then. He had won her love with- 
out really valuing it for itself, or being able to 
give her his own in return ; while he had stood 
between her and the strong, disinterested love 
of another man. It was nota pleasant subject 
for him to reflect upon. 

The following day dawned bright and 
cloudless. Arthur Joscellyn, a capital moun- 
taineer, determined to make anascent, ac 
companied by two of the most experienced 
guides. 

“ Be careful, Archie, for my sake, and don’t 
run any unnecessary risk,” pleaded Gwendo- 
line, as he strapped on his little knapsack 
before leaving the hotel. She was not to 
accompany him. The difficult ascent he had. 
chosen, and the stiff climbing he looked 
forward to, would have taxed her powers too 
severely, 

“T'll be very careful,” he replied with a 
smile. “If Karland Fritz should happen to 
bring me home in small pieces, those clever 
little hands of yours must put me together 
again.” 

They had been gone about three hours, 
when a fog arose, slight at first, but gradually 
increasing in density until the mountain tops 
were hidden from sight. 

Fears were expressed for the safety of the 
climbing party. The people staying in the 
hotel whispered to each other of previous 
disasters; Gwendoline wandered restlessly 
from room to room, her face ashy pale, her 
eyes full of mute agony and dread. 

“You'll be ill, child, if you worry yourself 
to such an extent,” said Percival Massey 
testily. ‘‘He will come back safe and sound, 
the guides know every inch of the way. It 
was foolish of him to attempt it, but fool- 
hardiness is an Englishman’s distinguishing 
characteristic when abroad.” 

“ But if they cannot see ?” suggested the girl 
fearfully. 

«Then they must sit down and wait till the 
mist rises,” replied her father. ‘‘ They are 
provided with spirit flasks ; they won’t die of 
cold.” 

Gwendoline wandered back to the window, 
trying to pierce the thick mist without. 
Would it ever rise? Would Arthur ever come 
back to her, strong, and sound and fearless, as 
he had started ? 

Three more hours passed slowly by. Then 
Gwendoline, still on the watch, descried a 
little procession consisting of two men carrying 
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a third between them, coming towards the 
hotel through the mist. 

“Papa! papa!” she cried, wildly, “ they 
are bringing Archie back; he has met with an 
accident ! ” 

Before Percival Massey could stop her she 
had flown down to the hall and made her way 
through the little group collected round the 
prostrate man. 

“Is he dead?” she asked, hoarsely, taking 
Arthur Joscellyn’s insensible head in her lap, 
and bending over him, oblivious of all 
present. 

‘No, mademoiselle,” said one of the guides, 
reassuringly. ‘ The gentleman fellin coming 
down the mountain. The mist was so thick 
that we could hardly see our way. He is 
only stunned, not seriously injured. I have 
witnessed many a worse fall. If the rope that 
held us together had broken he would have 
gone right over into the abyss.” 

Joscellyn stirred and moved his head 
uneasily. Gwendoline, unused to accidents, 
and terrible frightened, called uponhim by 
name. 

Then his lips moved and she bent over him 
to catch the faltering words,— 

‘* Ethel! darling! my own sweetheart! ”’ 

No one heard them save Gwendoline. They 
sent a shiver through her frame, a chill painful 
sense of vague misery and astonishment. 

She resigned her place to the hastily 
summoned doctor, who declared Joscellyn to 
be merely stunned by his fall, having sus- 
tained no worse fractures than a badly 
sprained wrist and a grazed arm. 

He was fast recovering consciousness, and 
Gwendoline, recalled to a sense of propriety, 
left him in the hands of the doctor and the 
‘people of the hotel. 

He was up and about again in a few days, 
making light of his mishap. But the strange 
svords he had spoken when only half conscious 
had fastened themselves in Gwendoline’s 

memory, destroying her peace, and ruffling 
the hitherto tranquil waters of her existence. 

Was there some previous love- passage in 
Arthur Joscellyn’s life of which she knew 
nothing?—some page that he would never 
permit her to read? Was Ethel only a 
delirious fancy, or a living being, occupying 
perhaps the first place in his heart ? 

Unable to bear the pain and anxiety en- 
gendered by the doubt, she appealed to Arthur 
himself for an explanation. 

«Did I say that ?’’ he exclaimed with well- 
simulated surprise. “My mind must have 
wandered back to my college days, when I 
fell in love regularly once a week, with some 
fresh syren. They were very harmless little 
love affairs, Gwennie, over almost as soon as 
begun. Annies and Doras I can remember 


-by the score, and there may have been an 


Ethel among them.” 

She accepted the explanation, but it hardly 
satisfied her. The serpent had reared its head 
amidst the roses of her Eden, robbing her 
of the sweet sense of security that she had 
hitherto enjoyed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

To and fro London streets, always on the 
look-out for his lost daughter, went Sandy 
MacNab. 

He hada reason for refusing to leave town, 
although he had not thought proper to 
acquaint Percival Massey with it. 

Previous to the failure of Eyre’s bank, Jessie 
MacNab, then a pretty, modest Scotch 
lassie, had been employed in a large house of 
business in the West-end as a shop-woman, 
her attractive appearance rendering her of 
more than usual value, and helping to gain 
for her lighter duties, than might otherwise 
have fallen to her share. 

Sandy had prided himself upon the good 
position that his only child had obtained 
without much difficulty immediately on her 
arrival in town. Nevertheless he had felt 
anxious about her, remembering the man 
temptations that assail a pretty, unprotec 
girl in a place like London. 





He had proved false to his employer, and 
played into Percival Massey’s hands more for 
the sake of — money to make a little 
home for Jessie and himself, in which they 
might lived happily together, than from any 
other motive. . 

Then, when about to invest his ill-gotten 
gains, and to recall Jessie from the task of 
earning her own living, the terrible news had 
come to him that she had left her situation 
and gone away, but not alone. 

Jessie’s companions on being questioned by 
the half-maddened man had alluded to some 
unknown gentleman, with whom she had 
frequently been seen out after business hours. 
They believed her to be infatuated with him, 
and ambitious to become a lady. More than 
once she had hinted obscurely at a marriage 
with someone far above herself in position. 
The girls, however, feared that no marriage 
had taken place, and that Jessie had been 
cruelly led away and deceived. 

Sandy’s attempt to discover his poor lost 
girl proved fruitless. 

Her tempter had taken her with him to 
Italy, and it was impossible to trace them. 

For awhile anger overpowered every other 
feeling in Sandy’s breast towards his daughter. 
He had trusted her, and believed her to be 
almost beyond the reach of temptation in her 
sturdy Scotch morality. It was bitter, indeed, 
to find how weak and ready to accept dis- 
honourable advances she had proved. But, as 
the wretched years went on, bringing no tidings 
of Jessie beyond a tear-stained, hastily- 
scrawled letter, bearing no address, only im- 
ploring her father’s forgiveness, his anger died 
out, giving place to an intense pity, a yearning 
to find her, and to take her away from a life of 


sin. 

Little by little, Sandy’s money had dwin- 
dled down, while his intemperate habits, 
accelerated by grief and loneliness, had grown 
upon him. But for discovering Percival 
Massey and obtaining fresh remittances from 
him, Sandy would long since have starved, and 
been buried in a pauper’s grave. 

He had outlived everything save life. Wife, 
child, honesty, self-respect—all were gone. In 
all probability he would speedily have drunk 
himself to death had it not been for the 
glimmering hope of one day finding his 
daughter. 

Wherever he went he kept a keen look-out 
for her, ring wistfully into the faces of 
doubtful females as they passed him by, 
stopping them sometimes to ask a few tremu- 
lous questions, in the hope of eliciting some 
information that would lead to Jessie’s dis- 
covery. 

Not wholly heartless, these degraded beings 
answered the old man as a rule kindly and 
patiently. But they brought him no nearer 
to finding the lost one. 

Some instinct told him that Jessie would 
eventually gravitate towards London, and it 
was in London that he chiefly sought her, 
obstinately refusing to leave the great city 
while she was still unfound. 

His love for her formed the one satoening 
trait in his character. Not even whisky coul 
obliterate it. Perhaps, had Jessie’s fate been 
a happier one, Sandy would not have de- 
generated into the confirmed drunkard, the 
shiftless shabby being so frequently to be met 
with in dingy by-streets when the lamps were 
lit. Like an owl he shrank from the pure 
clear light of day. , 

“If I could only find her,’’ he murmured to 
himself during one of his solitary rambles. 
‘‘ I'd take her away from this seething mass of 
human wickedness. We'd go back to Scotland, 
and live in some quiet country place by our- 
selves. The money Massey allows me would 
provide us with a cottage and a bit of garden, 
and my poor girl should never hear a 
word from her old father’s lips. Perhaps I 
was over strict with her in days gone by, and 
now she’s afraid ‘to make herself known to me 
lest I should curse her for bringing such dis- 

upon an honest family. Heaven knows 
I’ve disgraced it enough myself in other ways ! 








—— 


My bonnie Jessie ! There wasn’t a fairer, better 
girl living than you, when firss you came to 
this miserable London. Fool that I was to 
grant your request, and let you go away from 
me! But it’s not asa bonnie girl that I must 
search for you now. If ever I’m itted to 
find you it will be as a weary, jaded, shame. 
stricken woman, no more like the Jessie of old 
than a spray of blooming heather that has 
been dragged through the mud and mire till it 
is all battered and broken. I trust that I may 
find you even so, that I may not have to look 
upon your dead face in the police-station or 
the hospital—worse still, the river.” 

Vows were not in his line, but he did go the 
length of promising to restrict himself to three 
bottles of whisky a week, if he were only per. 
mitted to find Jessie. 

One Saturday afternoon, tired of doing 
nothing, in want of some trifling change and 
excitement, Sandy drifted in the direction of 
the Tower. .He had not been over it for 
several years, and he thought he might as well 
renew his acquaintance with that historical 
building. It would be better than going to the 
Zoo, since he didn’t carefor animals, while the 
Christy Minstrels would have sent him tosleep, 
snoring loudly, in less than ten minutes. 

He formed one of a y being conducted 
over the building by a civil, intelligent warder, 
consisting besides himself of a well-dressed 
young man, a middle-aged lady, a young lady, 
and two little girls. : 

‘Family party,’’ was Sandy’s brief mental 
summary. ‘ Heavy-swell evidently in love 
with young lady ; thinks elderly ditto and the 
little girls rather a bore. Got to make himself 
generally agreeable notwithstanding. I’m de. 
cidedly de trop in such fashionable company. 
Never mind, the place is open to us both, and 
now I’m here I may as well see what there is 
to be seen.” ; 

The family party consisted of Gwendoline 
Massey; her aunt, two little cousins who were 
to act as bridesmaids at the approaching 
wedding, and Arthur Joscellyn. 

The latter’s bachelor days were numbered, 
October was already on the wane, and his 
marriage was to take place early in November. 
He looked forward to it more as an unw: 
victim might peat ny a sacrifice in which he 
was doomed to the princi . ; 

But not to eoniatien his ad ah % did 
Joscellyn reveal this unpleasant view—a view 
to which her fortune alone reconciled him. 
He kept it strictly to himself, devo his 
time and attention to her, playing the rdle of 
an affectionate lover so successfully that 
Gwendoline forgot that painful little episode 
in Switzerland, and trusted him implicitly as 
of old. 

The two little girls, their minds full of the 
young Princes and Lady Jane Grey, had ex- 
pressed a burning wish to see the Tower, and 
Gwendoline had come with them for that 
purpose, intending to make some calls and do 
a little desultory shopping afterwards. The 
serious affair of the trousseau waa already off 
her mind ; only the wedding-dress had yet to 
be sent home. 

Passing through St. John’s Chapel Gwen- 
doline’s ivory card-case fell from her pocket as 
she drew out her handkerchief. Some of the 
cards were a, around, and Sandy Mac- 
nab stooped to in picking them up. ; 

“ Me htaeey “Mr. Percival y: 

Gwendoline had some of her father’s cards 
among her own. She bowed and smiled as 
Sandy Macnab gave them back to her. She 
did not notice the keen side glances he be- 
stowed upon her from time to time after that 
trifling incident. 

As the daughter of the man whose secret he 
held, whose wrong he subsi upon, Gwen- 
doline possessed a peculiar interest for the old 
Scotchman. ; 

Oddly enough, her gentle beauty, her gracious 
manner, the subdued richness of her dress 


even, awoke bitter, arigry feelings within him. 

“ She’s none: cao" he acknowledged 
himself ingly, “but so was m . 
rsa ay on ny Bi as much petted and 
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oc 
pered, as carefully hedged in from tempta.- 
ron as that dainty girl, she would have been 
as innocent and as happy. It’s easy to do 
right when wrong is made well-nigh impossible. 
What a difference between her lot and my 
Jessie’s ! between his child and mine ! Come to 
that, what a difference between us altogether ! 
Ah, Percival Massey, we plotted and schemed 
in unison once, but I was only the jackal provid- 
ing food for the lion, and getting the worst bits 
as my own share. You rose and I went down. 
My daughter treads the streets, while your 
ahorished darling stands there softly clad in 
silks and velvets, with her lover by her side. 
A curse ee or both. I'll ruin you yet, if I 
starve for itafterwards. I wish I hadn’t come 
here to day ; I wish that I were dead !”’ 

“« Are you ill?” 

The question was Gwendoline’s. Happen- 
ing to glance in Sandy’s direction, the ghastly 
pallor of his face, the wild staring look in his 
eyes, had at her attention. 

He muttered something about feeling faint, 
and the warder led him to aseat Gwendoline, 
sorry for the shabbily-dressed, odd-lookin 
stranger, said a few kind words to him an 
passed on with the rest. 

She would fain have given him some money, 
but she feared to offend him by so doing. 

He regarded her as long as she remained in 
sight with an evileye. Hersympathetic bear- 
ing had in no wise lessened the anger he 
cherished against her and hers. 

To Sandy’s disordered mind the rich claret- 

coloured dress with its graceful draperies, the 
long fur-trimmed coat of broché velvet, the 
pretty felt hat trimmed with a big bunch of 
glowing autumn leaves that Gwendoline wore, 
were 80 many injuries and insults directed 
against his less fortunate Jessie. 
..“ Why should she have so much when, for 
aught I know, my girl may be hungry and 
barefoot at this very moment?” he mused 
savagely. ‘* There wasn’t such a wide difference 
in our circumstances when we each occupied a 
stool in Eyre’s counting house, Percival 
Massey. I’d like to help the young Eyres, 
and to ruin you by revealing your defalcations 
to them, or telling them where to lay their 
hands upon you. But I’m poor, very poor, 
and they can’t afford to pay me for doing a 
good action. More’s the pity. To drag you 
down from your proud imminence would be a 
delightful task. Maybe T’ll do it yet, unless 
you give me more money for keeping your 
secret. I won’t pinch and screw while you 
are rioting in luxury. The sight of your dainty 
darling has made me feel a thousand times 
worse towards you than I did before.” 

He left the Tower, and went back to his 
lodging at the British Lion, turning sundry 
vengeful plans over in his mind as he went. 

Arthur Joscellyn escorted his party to 
Twickenham, and dined at the Laurels. It 
was late at night ere he returned to his rooms 
in town. His landlady, on opening the door, 
confronted him with an anxious face and a 
telegram. 

“‘T didn’t know where you’d gone, sir, or 
I'd have sent it after you,” she explained. 
“The boy brought it early this afternoon.” 

Joscellyn tore it open. 

“ Sir Algernon Camoys died in @ fit at ten 
o’clock this morning. Please come without 
delay.” 

This was the purport of the telegram, sent 
by Sir Algernon’s old steward at his own 
instigation. The blood rushed hotly to the 
young man’s face as he read it, while conflict- 
ing hopes and fears made him sick and dizzy 
for the space of a moment. 

“ Poor old boy, so he’s gone at last! ’’ was the 
comment that came uppermost, followed by, 
oa began if he’s left any of his money to 
me 

Had the other members of Sir lernon’s 
family been summoned to Camoys Hall? Most 
likely they had. There was no reason to 

ine that he had been singled out for 
special notice, and yet-—— 

He scribbled a few words acquaintin 
Gwendoline with what had occurred, consul 








Bradshaw, and dashed away to Shrewsbury by 
the next train. ‘ 

On arriving at Camoys Hall, Amos Jordan 
admitted him as before. The old man’s face 
wore a lugubrious aspect. He was the only one 
who really regretted the baronet’s death. 

‘‘Any other members of the family here 
yet, Amos?” Joscellyn inquired, after listen- 
to some minute details relating to Sir Alger- 
non’s last momeuts. 

‘*No, sir, and there won’t be unless they 
invite themselves,’ replied Amos. ‘ Mr. 
Vellum said I’d done quite right in sending 
for you, and he promised to let the others know. 
But they’re not wanted here, and it'll be 
hardly worth their while to come.” 

Joscellyn’s heart beat wildly. What could 
be the meaning of this? 

“Why, Amos, I’m not the heir,” he re- 
marked, with a forced smile. “I have no right 
to assume any authority.” 

‘“* You are the heir!” cried Amos, forgetting 
his grief in his excitement. ‘‘The Hall is 
yours, the lands are yours, the money he has 
been scraping and saving for long years is 
yours. You've got everything with the excep- 
tion of a few bit of legacies to the Cavendishes 
and others, just enough to make them wish 
for more. You were always the baronet’s 
favourite; and right glad I am, Mr. Arthur, to 
know that you will succeed him, and have the 
estate kept in proper order.”’ 

‘‘Are you sure of this, Amos?” asked 
Joscellyn, putting his hand on a chair to steady 
himself. 

“Sure! Did’nt I sign my name at the foot 
of the will? Didn’t my poor old master tell me 
plainly what he had done only the day before 
he died? Mr. Vellum will be here at two 
o’clock, and he’ll bear me out in it, although I 
may get a scolding from him for letting the 
cat out of the bag so early.” 

Rich, rich beyond the dreams of avarice, 
but no longer free to share his wealth with the 
woman he loved, pledged in less than a month’s 
time to ma an heiress, while the motive 
that had drawn him towards her, and rendered 
such a marriage desirable, namely, his own 
poverty, no longer existed. 

The things that would have proved our 
greatest reward had we persevered in the 
thorny path of duty not unfrequently became 
our heaviest punishment, when we have 
wandered from it into the broad path leading 
to destruction. 

For the first time wealth appeared almost 
hateful in Arthur Joscellyn’s eyes. 

Had he remained true to Ethel Dare it 
would have been precious enough. He could 
have made her his wife without any further 
delay. But he had raised a living barrier 
between himself and the girl of his choice. 
His wealth brought him no nearer to her, 
while it rendered his approaching marriage an 
unnecessary sacrifice. 

He went about that day like a man in a 
dream. He paid a last visit to Sir Algernon, 
almost envying the expression of perfect repose 
and calm majesty resting on those marble 
features. Death, the great policeman with 
his perpetual ‘‘move on,” had come across 
the baronet in his beat, turned his dark 
lantern upon him, and Sir Algernon had moved 
on accordingly. 

Mr. Vellum, the family lawyer, who drove 
over from the county town and lunched with 
Arthur, endorsed the old servant’s news in 
cautious terms, and strove to ingratiate him- 
self with the new owner. Beyond all doubt 
Arthur Joscellyn had become master of 
Camoys Hall. 

Hitherto he had regarded his unsatisfactory 
matrimonial future as unalterable. That 
night, however, while smoking a cigar, an idea 
darted through his mind, the audacity of which 
fairly startled him, letting in as it dida ray of 
hope. 

Might he not at the eleventh hour contrive 
to avoid a marriage with Gwendoline Massey ? 


(To be continued.) 





HAD WE NEVER LOVED 
SO BLINDLY. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Tue village school -children, with their 
mistress at the head of the juvenile procession, 
came hurrying up the dusty road to take 
their position in the cool shade of the avenue. 

They looked up at the triumphal arch,made of 
branches of lilac and feathery palms, with a 
“Welcome” in golden laburnum in ths 
centre, and with the family banner of the 
Fanes draped with the Union Jack above it, 
and said “ Ain’t it lovely?” 

Then their curious eyes fell upon that 
hideous placard, and they forgot the flags and 
the flowers to busy their brains about the past 
tragedy, for disagreeable things, as a rule, 
make more impression than nice ones. 

Next came thesmaller tenants’ wives, «&c., 
allin their best bonnets, then the farmers’ 
wives, &c., in every sort of vehicle, from a 
pony-carriage to a dog-cart, and presently the 
dust flew up in clouds, for Lady Rivers’s 
carriage dashed through the gate, and up 
through the lines of gaping children, to the 
grand old house which was to receive its new 
master to-day. 

Then the rest of the neighbourhood, who 
had received letters of invitation, came pour- 
ing in, and carriage after carriage followed in 
quick succession ; but none passed too quickly 
to see the flaunting placard. 

Some actually called to their coachman to 
stop whilst they gave it a prolonged stare, 
reading it attentively from beginning to end. 
Eager questions passed from mouth to mouth. 
‘Who had put it there? What was the good of 
it ? Five years ago ! Why, the murderer might 
be dead! The police must be mad to put it 
up now!” 

The solitary policeman doing duty at the 
Park-gate denied all knowledge of it, but 
supposed it was ‘all right.” Everyone 
abused it, but nobody liked to take it down; 
and, with one consent, it was agreed to leave 
the matter to be decided by Mr. Mitchell, the 
steward. He had gone to the station to meet 
the baronet, like all the male tenant-farmers, 
on horseback, so nothing could be done for the 
present, and there the placard was left, the 
only unsightly object amongst the cheerful 
decorations. 

There was great bustling and excitement in 
the household of The Firs, The housemaid and 
the old nurse, who now performed the duties of 
lady’s maid, ran about from room to room 
with their mouths full of pins. 

“* Now Miss Jenny, the carriage is at the 
door, and your mamma’s waiting.” 

“But I can’t fasten my body,” cried Jenny, 
whose face was gradually becoming crimson 
as she made frantic dashes at a refracto.y 
hook. “I believe it was made for a may- 

le.’’ 

‘‘Those dressmakers, they do like to pinch 
you in,’ said the nurse, wrathfully, “as if 
Providence didn’t know the right size of a 
waist better than they did. Let me try, or 
your poor face won’t be fit to be seen.”’ 

‘** Yes, I’m getting so hot,” said poor Jenny, 
on the verge of tears, ‘and a red face with a 
pink dress will be frightful.” 

‘Don’t you fuss, miss; you'll cool down in 
the carriage. Why here comes Miss Flora as 
cool as a cucumber,” with a tinge of vexation 
in her voice, for of course she did not want 
**her own children,” as she used to call them, 
to be cut out by a Trevanion. 

‘‘What can I do to help?” she said, good- 
naturedly. 

‘Oh, tie up my flowers, do!” from Emily, 
who was adjusting her hat. 

** And just see if my feather goes right,’ 
from Jenny, who being fastened up tight 
could not stretch her arms too far. 

Flora arranged the flowers and the feather, 
and then asked, with a smile, whether she 
would ‘*do?”’ 
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‘Of course you will,’ said Emily, with half 
2 sigh, for all the glory seemed to go out of 
her gorgeous pink when compared with the 
simple white cashmere which was Miss 
Trevanion’s best dress. Her hat with the 
large white feather was Mr. Willoughby’s 
birthday present, and was especially becom- 
ing to the refined face, with the large dark 
eyes looking out from under thick lashes, and 
delicately marked eyebrows. 

‘‘Isn’t it a bore?” called out Jenny from 
the toilette-table, ‘‘ papa can’t come with us. 
He suggested that one of us should wait and 
come with him in the gig, but we are late 
enough already, and the gig’s so old-fashioned. 
I wouldn’t drive up to the Abbey in it for the 
world.” 

‘* Let me stay, I would rather,” said Flora, 
eagerly, as she buttoned Emily’s glove. She 
shrank from the thought of meeting Sir Basil 
Fane after that last parting in the moonlight, 
and any delay was welcome, not that she 
regarded the kiss as the outcome of a flirtation, 
but rather as a privilege claimed by right of an 
immense obligation. 

* Do youmeanit?” joyously. ‘Papa will 
like that just as well, and we shant have to 
wait. Comealong, Jenny!” 

They got into the one-horse landau, which 
is was the fashion of the Willoughbys family 
to consider quite stylish, and drove off in the 
pride of their pink costumes, feeling quite sure 
that Sir Basil must single them out for his 
especial attention, now that they had got rid 
of that tiresome Flora, 

Mrs. Willoughby stared like the rest at the 
yellow placard, but Emily dismissed the 
subject at once as very mal-dpropos. 

“The idea of raking up a nasty thing 
that happened ages ago, and miles away. Do 
look at Jemima Perkins; she ought to be 
ashamed of herself ; that’s the third new hat 
she has had since Easter.” 

Jenny craned her neck to see the farmer's 
daughter in her finery, and the next moment 
they drove up to the old grey-stone portico of 
the Abbey. They were immediately con- 
ducted to the terrace, which was tolerably 
well-filled with the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood. The Yeomanry band, in their bright 
uniforms of blue and silver, were playing on 
the second terrace; a large marquee was 
erected in the park beyond the house, where 
the tenants were to dine, and flags were hung 
at equal distances along the stone balustrades. 
The lilacs and laburnums were in full bloom, 
besides the thorns, and glorious patches of 
lilac, gold, rose, and white, lit up the scene, 
with all the beauty of spring. 

The Abbey was a grey, castellated build- 
ing, covered with the ivy of many centuries’ 
srowth, and guarded by gnarled oaks which 
had seen many generations of Fanes laid in 
their graves. Woods of feathery larches, 
stretched from the borders of the flower- 
garden far upon to the hills,and the broad 
reach of park-land which lay between the 
pleasure- grounds and the high road was 
hoautifully timbered and divided in two by the 
river Lee. 

Just as the last bit of gossip had been 
confided to Lady Rivers by Mrs. Willoughby, 


~ the sound of distant cheering proclaimed that 


the expected host was already on his way 
from the station. 

Down in the road the excitement was great 
as the cavaleade of tenant-farmers came in 
sight. They were closely followed by Mr. 
Mitchell, the white-headed steward. He had 
served Sir Lucius and Sir Gregory Fane 
before him, and was conscious that he had 
always conducted himself with the utmost 
propriety, and had won a high character from 
his fellow-men. Therefore he rode his fat 
horse with dignity, scarcely deigning to 
retarn the nods with which he was greeted on 
either side. He approached the gateway and 
looked at the triumphal arch, which he had 
helped to make, as if he had never seen it 
before. 

His eye went lower, beyond the greenery, 
till it fell on the placard. Then the expres- 








sion of his face , and it was evident to 
all who were watching him that he had 
nothing to do with the montrosity. His eyes 
nearly started out of his head, and he looked 
as if he were going to have afit. One minute, 
and then his wrath burst out loud and 
fierce,— 

‘* Who the deuce has had the impudence to 
put up that thing?” 

‘‘Hush! keep quiet! Don’t. make a 
fuss!’’ said a grave, sedate-looking farmer on 
in front, ‘It struck me as curious-like, but 
I suppose the police know what they are after. 
I hope Sir Basil’s eye won’t fall on it.” 

But the hope was. fallacious. As he was 
bowing his thanks with a gracious smile, Sir 
Basil’s eye did fall on it, but his hat fell down 
in the road. At the same time his horse reared 
up on its hind legs, and those who saw him 
thrashing the animal with vigorous 
thought he would be every moment where his 
hat was—in the dust. But he conquered, and 
reduced the horse to four legs instead of 
two. His hat was picked up by eager 
hands, dusted, polished on a coat-sleeve, and 
returned. 

- The procession, which had been thrown into 
some confusion, re-formed, and the baronet 
trotted up the avenue by Lord Rivers’s side, 
amidst the shouts of the school-children. 

“* How black he looks!” said Jemima Per- 
kins, bridling resentfully. ‘I think he might 
have given some of us a glance, instead of 
looking as solemn as a mute, with his eyes 
fixed straight in front of him!” 

‘* Bill told me he was handsome, but I don’t 
like a man to look as if he were fed on white 
chalk,” grumbled a friend. 

“Sir Basil, shall I tell them to pull it 
down ?” and the steward rode back with a 
very red face. “It wasn’t any of my doing, 
_ 7m must have stuck it up behind my 

ack.” 

The baronet looked at him calmly. 

‘Leave it where itis. It was folly to put 
itup, but it may just'as well stay now it’s 
there.” 

.His voice was cold and steady, and the 
steward turned away, much ieved, but 
muttering to himself between his teeth,— 

‘“* A parcel of confounded, interfering idiots. 
I'll give them a bit of my mind before the 
day’s out.”’ 

The band struck up “See the conquering 
hero,” the tenants cheered, women waved 
their handkerchiefs, children laughed and 
shouted, whilst Sir Basil Fane dismounted 
slowly and stood on the steps of hisnew home. 

For a moment he stood asif in a dream, 
then Lord Rivers touched him on the arm, and 
he turned round with a courteous smile to hear 
his welcome from the stateliest lady in the 
county. But he did not look as if this were the 
proudest moment of his life, or as if he were 
in the slightest way elated by the possession 
of his splendid inheritance. 

The man was proud enough—that Lady 
Rivers’s critical eye could see at a glance—but 
he was proud of himself as Basil Fane, the 
talented barrister—his riches were an acci- 
dent, which could neither raise nor lower him. 

‘“We must wait to see if beauty cannot 
move him,” she thought to herself, with a 
smile, as she walked by his side through the 
marble hall and the line of servants on either 
hand. ‘The man must be flesh and blood, 
though he looks like a statue.” 


. 


CHAPTER V. 

Sir Bast. Fane had shaken hands till his 
arm ached, and he had thanked everybody for 
his omher kind welcome till his tongue was 
tired of repeating the same words; but his 
eyes kept straying back to the drawing-room 
windows, as if he expected yet another to add 
to the well-dressed crowd on the terrace. 

‘So distingué!” murmured Emily, in a 
discreet whisper. 

‘‘Handsomer than anyone else,”’. gushed 
Jenny, enthusiastically, as she fluttered her 
smart parasol in her excitement. ‘ Did you 
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see how he shook hands with mamma beforg 
Lady Ashley?” 

“ Hush | he’s asking where ‘the Trevaniongs 
are. How cross he looks, as if something had 
suddenly put him out!” 

“Now, Miss Willoughby,” drawled Edgar 
Winder, the rector’s son, ‘come and see the 
beasts feed, as we say in the Zoo.” 

“ But this is not the Zoo, and the r dear 
tenants are not beasts, I’m sure,’ laughed 
Emily, as she:went with him down the terrace 
in the wake of a stream of people, whilst Jenny 
found herself, to her own pride and delight, 
escorted ae Se Rivers, the tall young 
embryo ier, who was looking rather dis. 
consolate. 

** Don’t you think he’s charming?” asked 
Jenny, still in a fever of admiration. 

“No, I think ne looks a stick, witha bad 

temper inside it,” an amused twinkle in his 


2. 
rt he had committed blasphemy the girl 
couldn’t have looked more shocked. 

“ Mr. Rivers, I’m ashamed of you.” 

‘“Don’t take the trouble. Why make the 
mana hero because he has stepped into his 
cousin’s shoes?” ° 

‘‘ But the shoes were empty—there was no 
harm.” 

“No harm at all. Only very convenient.” 

“ How oddly you talk! Just as if Sir Dasil 
could help it.” 

‘‘He didn’t want to help it. If I could 
see such a nice pair of shoes anywhere, I'd 
step into them like a shot,” with a short 
laugh. 

‘*Then why do you blame him?” looking 


puzzled. 

“TI don’t blame him. Only, don’t you 
think it rather mean to offer a reward of a 
thousand ds for the detection of a man 
who.had done him such a seryice?’’ enjoying 
her bewilderment. 

‘Such a service! What do youmean?”’ 

‘‘ Making him a present of Greylands and 
all its hundreds of acres,”’ 

“ But who did?” 

“The man who shot Lucius Fane.” 

“I wish he would take his present back 
again,’’ said a low voice behind him. 

He turned round and saw the baronet at 
his.elbow. Rivers flushed to the roots.of his 
straw-coloured hair. vos 

“I beg your pardon, Sir Basil... I. was talk. 
ing utter trash.’’ 

‘“‘ You were looking at a certain event from 
the world’s point of view. I look at. it from 
another. Come into the tent and tell me how 
to talk to these people; I’ve never been edu- 
cated up to it,” with a smile about his mouth, 
whilst his eyes remained stern. 

Jenny felt as if she could do nothing but 
crawl under one of the tables, and hide her 
confusion prong the dusty boots of all those 





Basil should have overheard them chafing— 
actually chafing—about such a loathly topic 
as his cousin’s murder was almost worse than 
the tragedy itself. She wondered how young 
Rivers could get over it at.all, for he was cer- 
tainly the worse offender; and yet there he 
was, ne by Sir Basil’s side, as if nothing 


5 What i the matter?” asked Emily, 
noticing her sister’s woe-begone aspect. Then, 
remembering that she had had some trouble 
in fastening her dress, she asked in a whisper 
if the hooks had given ware ; 

‘“‘ Much worse,” with a dolorous sigh, which 
seemed to come from further.off than the tips 
of her toes. ‘‘ Don’t you see how stern he looks? 
—and it’s all my fault.” ; 

Your fault, what nonsense! How could it 
be?”’ with frank incredulity. Jenny, though 
her own sister, seemed far too insignificant 
person to have excited the baronet’s wrath. — 

“ But it is,” insisting upon the fact as if it 
were a distinction ;, ‘and I should like to go 
home,” ‘ 

“You little goose! What am I to do with 
her?” raising her blue eyes to Edgar Winder's 
vapid face. 
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“ Ply her with cream when our turn comes 
to teed,” drawled Winder, with his eye-glass 
in his eye. ’ 

Silence was imperatively demanded by loud 
rapping with handles of knives and touks on 
the tables, and Emily, looking that 
sir Basil was up, making a 


"aka Aad, nt och, iain sales 
to more of ribb an 
7 ‘the solemn realities of life, bubeven she was 
im the baronet’s. , and} 
felt, as. she tohis resolute tones, 
and wal the expressio 


tched pale, proud 
face, that here was a man calc cenoveldeen 
the level of mediocrity as the snow-capped 
summit of Mont Blanc from the sun-kissed 
valley below. 

What he said een. ip ping peat and oom 
with hearty applause, but id not say much, 
and once he paused in the middle of a sentence. 

Emily, wing the direction, of his eyes, 
saw he ee irlish figure standing by her 
own ide, in the opening of the tent, 
and a jealous pang shot through her heart. 

The h ended amidst a burst of cheer- 
ing, the next moment the seat at the 
head of the table was vacant. 

* At last,” said Sir Basil, as he clasped 
Flora’s staall hand in his, and looked down 
with glowing eyes into the pretty face that 
bl like.a rose. Then he bent his head 
lower, and said in a tone that no one else 
could overhear, “‘ When all this hard work is 


over, will meet me in the conservatory at 
half-past five? Be in the corner by the 
Bougainvilliers.” 


He did not wait for an answer, but turned 
from her with a smile still on his lips, and 
shook hands cordially with her guardian. 

After a few minutes’ conversation he was 
carried off by Mitchell to the place where the 
school-children were having their tea. 

“There is no rest for the wicked,’’ he said, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, as he went off 
to say a few kind words to the youngsters, 

“Are you, like the rest of the world, so 
enamoured of ‘the new man’ that you 
haven’t a word for an old friend, Miss. Tre- 
vanion?” asked Frank Rivers, who was not 
be - accustomed to being left out in the 
“IT thought the old friend was miles away,” 
her eyes lighting up with pleasure, as they 
strolled away together under the shade of the 
beeches. 

_“‘I knew I should meet you here,” he said, 
simply, his fair face flushing, ‘‘so I got 
leave |"? 

“ What an obliging person the commandant 
at Sandhurst must be!” 

“I worded my reason craftily. ‘Urgent 
private affairs’ stood for Miss Trevanion.” 

‘Or for half-a-hundred other reasons that 
you won’t acknowledge.” 

He stopped still, looking very earnest. “I 
Swear to you——”’ 

“Please don’t. Tell me how you are 
getting on. Has Lady Rivers reason to be 
proud of you?” looking up with frankest 
interest in her thoughtful eyes. 

‘““My mother doesn’t care a fig about that 
sort of thing. She would be proud of me if I 
had a Grecian nose, which, thank Heayen, I 
haven’t; but she would be glad if I cut the 


army to-morrow.” 


“But you'won’t, will you? ” eagerly. 

‘Do you cate a straw either way ?”’ 

“A whole haystack,’’ laughingly. 

“Then I'll stay init, by Jove! till my 
hair's grown white.” 

“* You'll stay im it because you love it,” she 
said, gravely, much as if she were talking to 
her brother, “‘and because you want. to do 
— better than idle your life away as a 
swell,’ ‘ 

“Tf I make anything decent of it, it will be 
your doing not’ mine, and'I hope'you’ll admire 
your work.” 

“T'll tell you, perhaps, when you’ve won 
your Victoria Cross.” . 





“And when I’ve got it, and come rushing 
down here to show myself off, I’ve a-fancy 
that I shall be told Miss Trevanion’s deeply 

with Sir Basil Fane, and can’t be 
disturbed for the world.” 

Flora laughed, and he laughed, as ifjit were 
the best joke that ever was , and when 
they had strolled in the woods to their heart’s 
content, they came back into the midst of the 
crowd and eat ices and listened to the band, 
and talked as much nonsense as anyone else. 

She proposed ever so many times to go and 
‘see her brother, but she was told that other 
friends were with him, so that it was better 
oe er to wait a _ later. As time wore 
on w graver more thoughtful, as 
if comutbing were weighing on her mind. 

She pulled out her watch presently and 
started up hastily, with a look of alarm. 

‘“What is the matter?” asked Emily, as 
she turned away. 

“Ni , only it is later than I thought.” 

Frank Rivers was watching her face 
jealously: 

‘ It isn’t half-past five, and we don’t go till 
—_ midnight. What’s the hurry?” 

_ “Nohurry at all, only——” her face flush- 
ing 


deeply. 
“ Only what?” hurrying after her. 
“ Mayn’t I go and see my brother?” her 
eyes cast down. 

“ Are you going to see him now?” 

‘“* As soon as I can get to him.” 

“May I come with you?” still suspicious. 

‘“Not just yet. Good-bye,” and with a 
laughing glance pver her shoulder she hurried 
away. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Frora Trevanion gained the conservatory 
door breathless with the haste she had made, 
but under the trailing creepers which hung 
over the entrance she stood still, a picture of 
irresolution. 

She felt she could not meet Sir Basil Fane 
like an ordinary acquaintance; the remem- 
brance of their last meeting was all too vivid. 
She knew that as soon as his eyes were upon 
her she would be one big blush from head to 
foot, and that would put it into his head to 
remember a fact which he had probably for- 
gotten, and, what was still worse, give the 
fact a consequence which it did not possess. 

What was a kiss to some a Nothing. 
A trifle to be laughed over and talked of only 
with blushes and whispers. 

He had forgotten it, of course, and she had 
promised to do everything that he asked her. 
Was he waiting? 

She took a step forward, and just between 
the red clusters of a climbing geranium she 
ee the outline of a dark, close-cropped 
head. He was there! Her heart beat 
fast, the colour rushed into her cheeks. 

She tried to conquer her shyness, but it only 
increased instead of diminishing, and she felt 
as if she would rather have faced a battery of 
guns than gone one step to meet him. 

He drew a quick, impatient sigh, and 
moved. As he moved he saw the gleam of 
her white dress, and the next moment she was 

one ! 

? As if seized with sudden terror she fied 
through the now empty drawing-rooms, where 
looking-glasses on every side scared her with 
the reflection, of her flying figure, to a door 
which led into.a ey 5 at the end of which 
there was a corridor. Down the corridor she 
went, still in breathless haste, asif a cow with 
a crumpled horn were behind her, and never 
stopped till she reached her brother’s room, 
There she constrained herself to wait for fear 
of startling him, but her heart was still 
beating fast, when she’ opened the door, and 
shut it quietly behind her. 

“ Here’s jolly quarters,” said Edgar Winder, 
getting up from a seat’'where he was lounging. 
“JT gshouldn’t mind being an invalid in 
Fane’s house.” 

“Wait till: you are an invalid, my dear 
fellow; and then it won’t matter to you much 





whether you are in a palace or a dog-kennel,” 
said Eustace Trevanion, with a flush on his 
fair, aristocratic face, and an impatient sigh. 
He was sick to death of lying still, and the 
festive sounds outside only seemed to make 
his captivity more aggravating, 

Winder went away, and ra came and 
sat down by him, cheering him with her 
happy, light-hearted talk—for she always, 
when coming to her brother, tried to leave her 
cares outside the door. 

He had seen many old friends that day, and 
Fane himself had sent him the kindest of 
messages, but he had been ed by that 
tiresome pain in his hip, re the seat of 
the evil lay, and he oma only drag himself 
about the room with difficulty. 

Flora felt for him from the very depths of 
her warm young heart, and her pity was 
boundless as her love. 

It had grieved her beyond .measure to leave 
him, even for one day, and now she asked him 
if he thought he would be able to be moved 
the next day ? 

“T don’t know,” he answered, fretfully. 
“My room at The Firs is intolerably stuffy, 
and I’m in nobody’s way here.”’ 

* Oh! Eustace, you wouldn’t like to stay?” 
the tears rushing to her eyes. Was this to be 
the reward of all her devotion, that he would 
be willing to give her up for the sake of a few 
luxuries and a comfortable room, at the 
bidding of a stranger ? 

“I’m in no hurry, that’s all, and Fane 
seems to make a point of my staying. It 
is a big barrack of a place for a man all 
by himself, but I believe he has brought some 
people down with him.” 

‘I don’t know. I’ve scarcely spoken to 
him,” turning away her face. ‘Don’t you 
think we are under enough obligation to him 
already ?”’ 

Eustace’s face clouded. 

“Tf you put it like that I'll be off likea 
shot. He said I was conferring an obligation, 
and I took it for granted.” 

The door opened, and Flora’s heart stood 
still. She knew who it was before he stepped 
forward into the light. 

Sir Basil glanced at her, but seemed en- 
grossed with her brother, asking him how he 
was with the kindest interest, and sitting down 
close to the sofa on which he was lying. He 
said he was in ahurry and couldn’t stay, but he 


‘lingered long enough to delight Eustace, and 


brighten him up. He proposed that he should 
be carried into the drawing-room on the sofa, 
and lie there watching the dancing. 

‘‘ But, indeed, I could walk,” raising himself 
on his elbow. 

‘Indeed you willdo nothing of the kind, 
or I shall have a scolding from your sister. 
There are plenty of men about the place, and 
it can be managed without any trouble. Now 
that we have settled that, perhaps you will 
spare me your sister for a few miuutes.”’ 

Flora looked up with startled eyes, but, 
giving her no opportunity of refusing, he went 
to the door and opened it for her. She bent 
down and kissed her brother with fervour, 
then with a heart beating fast preceded the 
baronet out of the room. He led her down 
the corridor to the octagon-room, and shut the 
door behind them. 

He motioned her to a seat on the sofa, and 
took his place by her side. 

She dared not look up into his face, though 
she knew that his eyes were fixed upon her. 

It was a relief when the silence was broken. 

‘Has any one been talking against me?”’ 
sternly. 

She answered, truthfully, ‘‘ Not a soul!” 
and felt heartily glad that she could say so, 

“Then why did you run away from me just 
now ?” 

Her face drooped, the flowers on her breast 
rose and fell. She felt intolerably humiliated. 
This man had saved Eustace’s life, and yet 
she had done her best to wound him! Would 
he ever believe in her gratitude again? She 


gave him one fleeting glance—his face was. 
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[SIR BASIL WAS THERE. 


stern as a judge’s when he puts on the black 
cap. 

«Forgive me!” she said, holding out her 
hands entreatingly. 

He took the little hands in his, and his 
expression involuntarily softened. 

“Why was it, Flo?” 

‘‘ Only stupidity, cowardice, shyness—any- 
thing that’s most idiotic,” half laughing 
amidst her blushes. 

‘Nothing but that?” with intense earnest- 
ness. 

“Nothing! I scarcely know why myself,’ 
her lips tremulous. 

‘*Child, how you frightened me!” drawing 
a deep breath, [ike a man waking up from a 
nightmare. 

He passed his arm along the back of the 
sofa, and leant forward, looking down into her 
upturned face with thoughtful eyes. “ Why 
did you refuse to stay in my house?” 

“Mrs. Willoughby said I must go back.” 

“Did you wish to? I don’t care a straw 
about Mrs. Willoughby!” 

‘* Yes,”’ with downcast lashes, and a smile 
about her lips. 

“Is your room nicer at The Firs? Is the 
garden prettier? Is there anyone there who 
can compensate for your brother’s absence?” 

*“*No, no, no. But I couldn’t stay!” her 
cheeks crimsoning, ‘‘and I can’t stay now, I 
must go,” trying to jump up. 

**And I must go,” he said, with one of his 
rare smiles. ‘“‘I ought to be anywhere but 
here. Think of Mitchell tearing his scanty 
locks, and two or three hundred guests wander- 
ing about like lost sheep! But let them wait. 
I’d rather be here with you, little one, than 
with all the countesses and duchesses of the 
kingdom.” 

** Think of Lady Rivers,’”’ nervously. 

“I’m thinking of Flora Trevanion. Do 
you know that I couldn’t have borne the 
thought of coming here to-day if it had not 
peen for you and your brother? I hate this 





ATTN TON 


HER HEART BEAT FAST, AND THE COLOUR RUSHED 


place,” his face darkening, ‘“‘and I wish to 
Heaven it had never come to me! ” 

‘You hate Greylands!’’ with wide, open 
eyes. 

“Yes, and everything in it. I hate the 
money that it brings me; I hate the tenants, 
who look at me with suspicious eyes as if I 
were an interloper; I hate the servants, who 
seem to tell me that the other man ought to 
be their master. I hate the title which every- 
one dins into my ears as if it were as proud 
a thing to be a baronet as to be an emperor. 
I tell you I was happy as a penniless barrister 
when I had to lunch off bread-and-cheese, 
with a glass of “ twopenny ” to wash it down, 
and often dined on expectation, and nothing 
else ; but I never shall have a moment’s peace 
in this house, with every want supplied, and 
friends to be had by the gross, when one would 
have been a godsend before.” 

“But why?” half frightened by his 
vehemence, and standing up before him with 
the roses falling from her breast, and the 
divinest compassion in her eyes, as she re- 
cognised a trouble which was beyond her 
womanly powers of consolation. 

He caught the roses in his hand, and bent 
his face over them. ‘Ah, why?” his tone 
had changed to one of infinite sadness. 

“Flora!” The word was uttered in the 
sharpest note of feminine astonishment, and 
both looking up in surprise saw Mrs. 
Willoughby and Frank Rivers standing in the 
doorway. 


Sir Basil stood up, and laughed, but the 
laugh liad no joy in it. 

“IT look as if I had been giving Miss Tre- 
vanion a lecture on roses, but there is another 
subject which interests her more. She does 
not like being separated from her brother, and 
as I cannot let him go in his present state of 
health, I can only pro that The Firs 
should be transported to Greylands. What do 
you say, Mrs, Willoughby? Will you come 
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and brighten this old barrack, with your guest 
and all your belongings ?”’ . 

“No, Sir Basil. I do not think that is 
possible. Flora ought to be much obliged to 
you for keeping her brother all this time.” 

“The obligation is quite the other way,” 
shrugging his shoulders. i 

‘Emily and Jane have gone upstairs to 
take off their hats. I think you had better do 
the same,” looking severely at her husband's 
ward. 

Rivers stood aside for her to pass, his young. 
face sullen and clouded, but Flora went out. 
quickly, looking neither to right nor left, her 
heart beating fast, and her whole being in 
state of excitement and bewilderment. Her 
roses were still in Sir Basil’s hands, and 
Rivers looked at them resentfully. 


“‘ Miss Trevanion has forgotten her flowers.” 


Sir Basil smiled. ; 

“Or left them for Eustace Trevanion. 
Doesn’t that young fellow oust everyone else 
out of bis sister’s thoughts?” But he kept the 
roses—kept them even when the leaves were 
brown and withered, and lis own heart felt 
dead as a fallen tree. 

(Zo be continued.) 








Way Mew Faut rm Love.—Men fall in love, 
they say, with beauty, with goodness, with 
gentleness, with intellectual qualities, with an 
agreeable manner, with a lovable disposition, 
and yet we find them continually falling ir 
love with women who are not beautiful, nor 
good, nor wise, nor gentle. You'll find a hun- 
dred reasons given for falling in love, rarely 
the right reason—which is commonly simply 
because a man capnot help it. He is in love 
because a mysterious force in nature has. 
touched him. The woman may be unbeauti- 
ful, heartless, selfish, untrue, coarse, frivolous, 
but if the magic of nature touches him, he 
sees not one of these things in their true 


aspect, 
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NOVELETSE.] 
WILFUL AS THE WIND. 
—0:— 

CHAPTER I. 


BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 


No one ever lived nearer the sea than I, 
Grace Bellew, did. Our house, Ballymacran- 
shan Castle, was built on a rock that projected 
right out into the Atlantic; and on stormy 
nights how the great breakers did roar and 
crash as they boomed in on the shore below ! 
They seemed to carry everything before them, 
and to give the idea of irresistible, overpower- 
ing strength. 

As I listened to them I, too, longed for 
movement, for action, not to be cooped up in 
@ narrow corner of the world, but to go out 
and do something—I knew not what. There 
seemed nothing to do at home. My father 
was a very learned man in his way, devoted 
to astronomy; and he spent the greater part 
of his time in an observatory which he had had 
expressly fitted up at the top of the house. 

I don’t think he troubled his head much 
about me, except to regret that I was a girl 
instead of a boy. If I had been fortunate 
enough to belong to the masculine gender he 
would, doubtless, have impressed me into his 
service, and made me useful in studying the 
course of the planets. 

As it was I seemed to be a mistake at the 
castle, or, at any rate, such was my own idea. 
_ My aunt, Miss Ebury, was engaged in the 
interesting study of her own health. One 
might have thought it was rather a dull occu- 
pation, but she never seemed to tire of it. She 

had had every illness, I really believe, that 
flesh is heir to—rheumatism, dropsy, Twi 
asthma, bronchitis, three or four . different 
kinds of fevers, besides touches of influenza 
in between to keep things going. 
_ It was quite dangerous to mention the sub- 
Ject of health at all, for Aunt Rebecca invari- 





[A VAIN SUCCESS.] 


ably cleared her throat, and entered on the 
fascinating subject of some terrible ailment 
which she had lived through. 

She had tinctures and drops to take every 
hour in the day, and was ready to prescribe 
for anyone who consulted her. 

I enjoyed the rudest health, and was, there- 
fore, rather out of favour with Aunt Rebecca ; 
and, besides, I never sympathised with her on 
the subject of her nerves, but looked incredu- 
lous when she declared she was shaking all 
over. 

Talk of loneliness! I don’t believe Alexander 
Selkirk ever knew more about loneliness than 
I did in this wild Irish home—thirty-one 
miles from a railway-station, thirty-one miles 
from gas, newspapers, and civilization. 

Now and then I had a gallop with the groom 
across the fields, but I could not always enjoy 
this treat—the horses were wanted, or they 
were out at grass, or they had gone lame, or 
there was some excellent- reason why I must 
remain at home. 

§ things went on till I was fourteen years 
old. 
I was small for my age, but I don’t think I 
was small in — but size... My energies 
seemed absolutely bursting out of their shell, 
and I was tremulously eager to see more of 
life. But we were poor, very poor, and it was 
not likely that I should ever see much of it. 

On the 29th of June—how well I remember 
that day!—my old nurse, Margaret O’Brien, 
was obliged to go to Tralee to see her son ; and 
after a great deal of discussion Aunt Rebecca 
allowed me to go with her. 

I was obliged to have a pair of boots fitted 
on, and there was no other opportunity of 
taking this formidable journey to ‘ town.” 
We always called going to Tralee “ going to 
town.”’ It was our London, our Paris; we 
knew of no other. 

I remember, as our outside car rattled down 
the stony road which led from the castle, how 





I looked back and watched the sea—calm 
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enough now—shining in the summer sun! The 
Blasket Islands in the distance always seemed 
to me like the Delectable Mountains in the 
‘**Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 

How was it that now an indefinable feeling 
of regret came over me? Surely I was not 
going to part with them for very long? 

At Dingle we jolted off on our way in the 
mail car, drove along the narrow mountain 
roads, and reached Tralee about half-past five 
o’clock. - 

The first thing that caught my eyes was a 
large printed placard on the wall. 

“Oh! nurse,” I cried, ‘do look. Perhaps 
there is going to be a play to-night. How I 
should love to see one !”’ 

“ Never mind,” sheanswered, unconcernedly, 
“Do keep quiet, Miss Grace; you gave me 
such a push I nearly fell off the side of the 
car.” 

‘*T want to see what it is,” I persisted. ‘I 
do want to know so very much.” 

As the mail car slackened its speed I 
managed to make out the words :— 

TO-NIGHT ! GREAT ATTRACTION! TO-NIGHT! 
Monsieur Mailly with his celebrated troupe of 
players will perform 
‘‘THE SLEEPING BEAUTY IN THE Woop.” 

After which there will be an Equestrian 
Entertainment, Mademoiselle Sylphide, the 
flying lady ; Monsieur Belin and his wonder. 
ful dog, the enchanted ponies, &c. 

Remember the Town Hall Gardens. To 
commence at 8 precisely. 

The best value for money in the world!!! 

I clapped my hands for joy. 

‘Oh! nurse,” I cried, “‘we must go; we 
really must. Look here, I have four shillings 
in my purse of my very own. Aunt Rebecca 

ve them to me, and I can treat you to the 

nena they are only two shillings each.’’ 

“Nonsense, Miss Grace. I should get a 
pretty lecture if I took you to such a place.” 

“ But you wouldn’t take me, nurse ; I would 





take you. Oh! we must go. It is no use 
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sayin 3 you won't, because I am determined to 


** Well, I never saw sucha child. You are 
always taking vagaries into head, and 
flying off at somethingér another before any- 
one has time to turn round.” 

“Never mind about that. You will come, 
won’t you ?”’ 

She did not-say ao, and I.knew I had gained 


my point. , 
© were down at the hotel, and after 
for the scene of enchantment. 


tea we set 


CHAPTER Il. 
EOBEY AM LMPULSE. 

A texronas: ecreatiom of rough planks, 
adommed with had beem put up at the 
backy ef the Town and*towards this we 
direeted our steps. - 

As we were nearly the first arrivals we had 
our-choice of seats, 

The place for theandience was in the shape 
of @ half-moon, amd the seats were arranged 
in tiers one above the other. 

We immediately made for the first row, so 
that-we should be close to the performers. 

Before us was a aircle, strewn with sawdust. 
This was the plage for the equestrian per- 
formance, and thatwas a drop scene 
representing A: with himlyre. 

I gazed at itewith the most intense awe, I 
believe to this I camremember the look 
of those reeds rushes, those clouds and 
trees—marvellemsly vivid productions of the 
scene-painter’s skill. 

At @ bell rang, and the curtain was 
drawn 

Shall 1 tell how that old, old story of ‘‘ The 
Sleeping Beauty ’’ was acted before my eager 
eyes? No; it would be no use. It is enough 
to say that every moment Wasa new surprise, 
anew joy. The cotton velvet, the tinsel, the 
spangles were all genuine to me—fitting 
adornments for the princes and princesses wh 
wore them. : 

What long fair hair the princess had, and 
what lovely pink cheeks and dark eyebrows ! 
And as to the prince, he was, indeed, a radiant 
figure, with his drawn sword and his plumed 
hat, as he rushed through the crowd of en- 
chanted courtiers, calling out,— 


** What, ho! you're all asleep ; no answers, none ? 
It is high time your slumbers should be done.”’ 
And then, when his kiss awoke the princess, 
how my heart did beat; for now, 
‘* A faller light illumined all, ° 
A breeze through all the garden swept, 
A sudden hub-bub shook the hall, 
And sixty feet the fountain leapt! ”’ 


My old,dull life at Ballymachranshan Castle 
seemed very—very far away. How could I 
ever go back to it? 

“Oh, nurse! isn’t it lovely ?’’ I cried, look- 
ing up to her. 

** Yes, it’s pretty well,’’ she answered, criti- 
cally ; but I'd rather be looking at what comes 
next.”’ 

That was the equestrian performance, and 
I strained my eyes as four piebald ponies 
entered the enclosure, followed by Mademoi- 
selle Sylphide, whom I recognised as the Prin- 
cess in another dress. She now wore a short, 
red frock, embroidered in gold, and a pair: of 
gauzy wings was fastened to her shoulders. 
She went through all her exploits of leaping 
from one pony’s back to another, and jumping 
through hoops, but I knew more about horses 
than I did about kings’ courts, and I was now 
disposed to be critical. _ 

‘*T could do that just.as well as she does;’’ 
I thought. ‘The saddles are so broad that 
she could hardly miss them, and Dan has 
taught me to ride without any saddle.at all, 
There! just now she nearly slipped off, and 
seemed dreadfully frightened, and the man 
that stood by, cracking his. whip, gave her 
such a cross look, I should never be fright- 
ened about horses. Oh! I do wonder if that 
man would let me try to jump through those 
hoops? Iam sure I could do it; I really think 


} still and ight of thin 
a caught sight of a tall, 


Bhima ene am It would be too ong. mat 
ear the people clapping me. Why, it would 
be perfect bliss Ye — 7 

I was so full of this idea that I paid little atten- 
tion to Monsieur Belin and his wonderful.dog, 
Toby. I saw Toby, a short-haired black-and- 
white terrier, dandi a polka on his hind legs, 
find half-crownsim the: sawdust, and perform 
8 antics. —_— a ee Teton singing 
a gong ; this passed me 
in a blurred, indistinct way. 

The one thing that me was how I 
could ask Monsieur Mailly to let me join his 
wonderful troupe ? 

After the stag-hunt, which concluded the 

was over, I so work m 
way over to a doorattheside. It was throug 
this door that I had watched the performers 


disappear. 

Fortunately, Margaret was busy talking to 
some of her fri so she did not perceive 
what I was doi 

The door was slightly ajar, and I pushed it 
man in This must be the 
great Monsieur Mailly, the same whom I had 
watched cracking his, whip at Mademoiselle 
Sylphide’s ponies, 

When he saw me he looked very angry, and 
was going to shut the door in my face, but I 
only pushed myself in still further, and stam- 
me out,— ; 

“Oh, sir! if you please would you be so 
good as to take me into your company? I 
can dance and ride; yes, I am sure I can ride 
as well as Mademoiselle Sylphide.” 

He was. going to say “no,” but a fat, good- 
tempered woman, in a red velveteen dress, 
came out of another room, and cried,— 

‘Stay, Alphonse, the child may be right, 
and Sylphide is a oe too old for 
us; she was quite awkw to-night.” ~ 

And then she whispered something to her 
husband which sounded like, ‘‘ the child is 
pretty and will grow prettier, and be a credit 
to us.” Then turning to me she said,— 

‘‘ Perhaps we niay try you for a little, my 
dear; but we always expect a premium with 
our apprentices. Have you got any money ?”’ 

Alas, no! Ihad paid away my all—the 
four shillings Aunt Rebecca had given me— 
for admission at the door, but I hada gold 
locket and chain round my neck, and a hand- 
some seal ring, which had belonged to my 
mother, on my finger. These ornaments the 
sharp eyes of Madame Mailly detected in a 
moment. 

“T see,” she said, “ my little dear, that you 
haye money’s worth, and that will do as well. 
Here, come along here,” and she. dragged me 
into the back room, “do your friends know 
where you are going ?”’ ‘ 

“No, no!” I gasped, ‘“‘and I don’t want 
them to know. Hide me; don’t let them find 
out where I am.” 

As I spoke I heard the terrified voice of 
Margaret crying,— 

** Where is my young lady? Has any one 
seen my young lady? Oh! Miss Grace, Miss 
Grace, where are you? Do come back to me,” 

“We haven’t seen any young lady here,” 
answered the hoarse voice of Monsieur Mailly. 
‘“* You mustn’t come in here,the lights are going 
to be put out, so be off with yourself.” And 
he shut the door and turned. the key. 

I heard Margaret sobbing and lamenting as 
she went away, I was sorry for her, but all 
the same I felt as if I must obey my destiny. 
It would be impossible again to live the.old 
humdrum life at home, to. listen to Aunt 
Rebecca’s descriptions of her ‘bad nights,” 
and my father’s remarks on the. planets. 

Here, with Monsieur Mailly’s troupe, I 
would see life. I would find my true vocation, 
and learn the art—the wonderful art—of 
pleasing the public. Yes, I had erossed the 

rubicon now—I must go on | 





CHAPTER III. 
GETTING INTO HABNESS. 


Waen the fear of being discovered had died 
away, I looked round the little room into which 
poor Abe Mailly had thrust me, and saw that 
I was not alone. 
In one corner was stretched on the floor 
the tall, thin figure of a boy about sixteen. 
Looking at him more attentively I_ recognised 
that he was the young prince in the Sleeping 
singbllia, “Withous rouge and footlights he 
y 1 rouge an 
now seemed to me rather ugly, with a lange 
nose, a wide mouth, and a long y 
face. But he had remarkably luminous eyes ; 
when they kindled up and his flexible eye- 
brows moved, it was no wonder that his face 
changed so much that it did not appear the 
same, 
He was watching his dog, the wonderful 
Toby of the tricks, lapping some milk from a 
saucer. 

Toby was now without his oe 
jacket, and his master was in deshabille, 
the plumed hat and glittering tunic of the 
young prince being exchanged for a soiled linen 
blouse; and what a ible asthmatic cough 
that was which shook the boy’s feeble frame, 
and almost seemed to suffocate him! 

In another of the room, crumpled up 
on a heap of shawls, was Mademoiselle Sylph- 
ide. But what a change was here! The 
lovely colour was all gone from her cheeks, an 
old piece of ragged muslin was wrapped round 
her shoulders ; instead of the flaxen wig she 
had bright red hair, and her eyes were dim 
from crying. When she lifted up her headand 
saw me she cried angrily to Madame Mailly,— 
**So you’ve brought another girl to cut me 
out, have you?” 

“No, no! my dear,” answered Madame’s 
insinuating voice; “not at all. Thisis only a 
nice, pretty young lady who wants to join us 
for a bit.” 

‘* And what business have young ladies here, 
trying to take the bread out of our mouths?” 
screamed angry Sylphide. ‘“I know your 
spiteful ways, yes—I do. You think I didn’t 
get’on well to-night, and you’ve brought her 
in because you think she’s prettier than me; 
but I’ll pay you out for all yet, never fear, I 
will,’ and she laughed a threatening laugh. 

“She is prettier than you,’’ muttered the 
boy ; ‘‘much prettier and smarter, too.” 

“What good does her prettiness do?” cried 
Sylphide. ‘She won’t be able to ride, or to 
jump through hoops, or to——” 

“ Yes! yes! I shall,” I exclaimed, eagerly. 
“T love riding, and I am not a bit afraid as 
youare. Iocan jump stone walls and brooks. 
I have often doneit, and I never had a fall 
ag piphide laughed agai 

ide 1aU) again. 

. as hush ! any enti” said Madame 
Mailly. ‘ We’re going to pack up now, for we 
have to open at Cahirciveen to-morrow. 
There’sto be a fair there, and we must all 
help to get the van under way, so there’s no 
time for fighting.” > . 

Looking overhead, I saw Monsieur Mailly 
and his assistants loosening the planks; 
gradually the whole wooden erection was 
taken down, and between twelve and one 
o’clock at night I found myself in a corner of 
a huge van, jolting out of reach of Tralee— 
out of reach of all who knew anything about 


me. 

I felt half-proud, half-afraid, of what I had 
done. 

From Sylphide I got nothing but savage 
looks, but from Flip—for this was Monsieur 
Belin’s nickname—I got a great many en- 
couraging smiles, and once, in an interval of 
coughing, he asked me what my name was. 
I had no time to invent a false one, so I 
answered at once,— 

“ Grace.” » 

“ Ah!” cried Madame Mailly, rousing from 
a doze, ‘that will sound well on the playbills. 
We will make it into Grazia—Mademoiselle 








Grazia.” 
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So. henceforth I was to be known as Made- 
moiselle Grazia, and I-was quiteproud of my 
new dignity. 

I did not take much part in the ——— 
at Cahirciveen, except that e Mailly 
dressed me up in a pink frock trimmed with 
gilt spangles, and made me stand as one of 
the princess’s maids-of-honour. 

But even this I thoroughly enjoyed. When 
I caught sight of my dark eyes and rosy 
cheeks in the long looking-glass, I felt a thrill 
of delighted vanity. 

I liked to stand next to Sylphide, for I 
knew she suffered by the contrast. She, on 
her part, hated me with a more perfect hatred 
than ever. She laughed scornfully at my at- 
titudes, and privately abstracted all the plums 
at supper and erammed them into her own 
mouth so that I should not have any. . 

In a few days my training began. Monsieur 
Mailly made me mount one of the piebald 
ponies; he cracked his huge whip, and swore 
dreadfully if I failed to jump through the 
hoop at the right time. 

But once on a horse’s back my courage rose. 
I was in my right element, and the well- 
trained, docile creatures knew their parts so 
well that I had only to follow their leading. 

At the end of the lesson I stood up on 
Kathleen, or ‘‘ the pet of the prairie,” as she 
was called in the handbills, folded my arms, 
and made a low curtsey from her back as 
she vaulted over the last hurdle. 

‘“ Bravol’’ cried Monsieur Mailly, and 
“Bravo! bravo!” cried Flip, in the back- 
ground; but Sylphide, how terribly she 
scowled ! 

“ There,”’ I cried, up to her, ‘you 
said I couldn’t ride, and now you see I can. 
I can do anything you can!” 

She lifted her hand as if to strike me, but 
Monsieur Mailly came forward and patted me 
on the head. 

“ You’re a stunner!” he said. ‘ You've a 
splendid seat, arid lots of pluck! No wonder 
Sylphide is cross. She won’t be able to hold 
acandle to you! Yes, you'll do—you'll do!” 

I knew-I would do; I had been certain of it 
all along. The life that I had chosen was 
certainly not a bed of roses. Sylphide’s 
jealousy, to begin with, was not pleasant, and 
Monsieur Mailly was dreadfully passionate ; 
he played cards, he smoked bad tobacco, he 
drank, he beat his wife, while she.on her part 
abused him, and called him a thief and a liar. 
He was no more French than I was. 

His real name was O’Malley, and he had 
been twice in prison for horse-stealing. All 
this Flip told me as we sat under some trees 
one day waiting for the kettle to boil. 

Flip was the real mainstay of the company. 
He knew a little of everything. He could 
dance a hornpipe, he could play the violin and 
the flute, and he could sing comic songs, in- 
troducing all sorts of strange noises, such as 
the crowing of cocks, the lowing of cows, and 
the grunting of pigs. But afterwards what 
frightful fits of coughing would come on! 
They seemed to tear his chest in two. And he 
was so patient through it all ! 

“Poor, poor, Flip! ’’ I cried one day, as I 
stroked his hand. “I am awfully sorry for 
you. I like you better than any of them.” 

‘Yes, and I like you, little one,” he an- 
swered. “ But take care of Sylphide; she is 
so spiteful. She says if they give you the 
ae of the princess she will tear your eyes 
ou ” 

“She may do her worst,” Ilaughed. ‘I 
don’t care about her, conceited fool that she 
is! I know I can ride fifty times better than 
she can.” 

“Yes, that is one reason why she hates you 
so much.. Take care of her, Grace; she can 
be dangerous when she is roused.” 

But L only laughed again. The worst part 
of my apprenticeship was now over. I had 
been pushed and dragged and scolded and 

sworn at, and starved, and the end of it all was 
that I was promoted to a prominent place in 
the playbills, and I now read my name in 
Staring capitalsas ‘‘ The astounding Mademoi- 


selled Grazia, the-infant prodigy—the best 
rider in the world.” 

We had travelled through the West of Ire- 
land—we had been at Galway, at Westport, 
at Limerick, and we were now to open at 
Cork. 

The day before our first performance there 
Madame Mailly came into the little ante- 
room with a long, curling, flaxen wig in her 
hand. - 

‘* See here, little one,’’ she said to me, “ this 
will look well with those dark eyes of yours. 
We will make you the princess to-night, and 
I expect you will create a sensation. You 
know the part, for I heard you repeating 
it to Flip.” 

Sylphide’s eyes flashed, but she said nothing. 
Yes, I did know the part; I had picked it up 
= from listening to her, and partly from 

lip’s prompting. 

He now took me in hand, and made me go 
over it again and again with him. 

“Oh, that is enoag". dear old Flip!” I 
cried. “Iam. so tired of it, and I can say it 
quite well.” 

“Saying it with your lips is one thing, and 
saylng it with your soul is another,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘The work praises the master. 
Whatever you attempt throw your whole 
being into it; let it become a part of yourself 
for the time. That is what I try to do.” 

“ And that is how you wear yourself out,” 
I cried. 

‘‘One must wear out some time or other,” 
he answered, struggling with one of his terrible 
spasms of coughing. 

He succeeded in making me say the part 
better than I could have believed it possible. 
Now it was reciting; before it had been mere 
gabbling. 

It was he, too, who arranged my attitudes ; 
a sort of inspiration seemed to dictate to him 
how surprise, and astonishment, and joy ought 
to be expressed. 

When the performance of the Sleeping Beauty 
came on it had never been so well received, and 
never had such enthusiastic clapping greeted 
the fall of the curtain. 

‘‘The princess! the princess!” was called 
out on all sides, and again and again Flip had 
to lead me before the footlights. 

- How my heart bounded and my cheeks 

glowed! Even monsieur patted me on the 
head when I came into the ante-room, and 
madame kissed me, and promised me a new 
frock. 
Sylphide, who had been obliged to take the 
part of a maid-of-honour, was. the only dis- 
contented figure. She sat in a corner, looking 
sulky and vindictive. 

During the equestrian part of our enter- 
tainment she and I had to jump across one 
another. She had to jump on to my pony 
and I to hers. 

We had accomplished this feat twice, but 
when it came to the third time she put out her 
foot in such a way, just as I was in the act of 
jumping, that I tripped over it. 

I tried to save myself by scrambling on to 
Kathleen, the pony she had just left; but the 
usually gentle creature seemed suddenly mad- 
dened by pain. She made a sudden bound, 
and I was thrown high up in the air. 

I felt myself falling downwards, when Flip 
made a dart from the side door, caught me on 
the palm of his hand, and held me high above 
his head. 

Every one thought that this was part of the 

rformance, and applauded loudly. As I 
ooked down at poor Flip I saw that his face 
was deadly pale, and that he was pressing the 
handkerchief which he wore round his neck 
to his lips. 

He just managed to carry me out to the 
ante-room, and then sank down ona chair. I 
saw now that a thin stream of blood was 
oozing from his mouth. 

“Flip, dear Flip!” I cried, throwing my 
arms rovnd him, “‘ what is the matter—oh, 
what is the matter?” 





‘* Never mind, Gracie,’ he answered, trying 





tosmile. “It is only a little sooner than it 
would have been otherwise.” 

The doctor, who came in a few minutes, 
said that the violent exertion had been too 
much for our poor Flip; he had broken a 
ceeceaeae, and had only a few hours to 
ive. 

There could be no performance of Monsieur 
Belin and his wonderful dog Toby that night, 
and the audience had to disperse, rather dis- 
appointed. 

Toby, in his gold-embroidered velvet coat, 
sat up by his master’s pillow, and clawed him 
now and then with his paw, as much as to 


say,— 

“What is all this about? and why are we 
not beginning as usual? ” 

But Flip could only touch Toby’s soft coat 
caressingly with his long thin fingers, for he 
was not allowed to speak. 

As for Sylphide, she had disappeared, no 
one knew how or where, but a sharp nail 
that stuck into Kathleen’s head just above her 
ear showed why the poor creature had given 
that sudden bound, which had nearly caused 
my death. That horrid, spiteful Sylphide, I 
thought ; only for her Flip would not have had 
to help me. 

“Oh, Flip!” I cried, bending down my 
head over him, “ you have saved me, but you 
have killed yourself! You must!wish that 
you had never, never seen my face! ”’ 

‘‘No, no, little one,’ he gasped, stroking 
my cheek softly. ‘I should have to go soon, 
anyhow ; and, remember, there’s another 
world. Perhaps I’ll do better over there.” 

Then his eyes closed, in a few minutes his 
life had ebbed slowly away. Yet as he lay 
there quite still and pale, smiling placidly to 
himself, he was so little altered from his 
ordinary self that it seemed as if he would 
certainly get up, and whistle to Toby, as. he 
used to do. 

But no! It was in vain for poor Toby to 
whine piteously and to claw his master on 
the shoulder. Flip would never be roused 
from that long, long sleep. 

Was there nothing I could do for him ?—no 

tribute of affection that I could offer to him 
who had done so much for me? So Ithought 
as I lay sobbing through that tedious dark 
night. 
At last I thought of flowers. But it was 
winter. There were no flowers in the fields, 
not even a snowdrop or a primrose, and I had 
no money to buy any. 

However, as soon aS morning broke I put 
on my hat, and went into the streets. It was 
so early that very few people were about. The 
shops were not open, and as to flowers, not 
one was to be seen anywhere. 

I was on the point of going back, weary and 
dispirited, when, just as I was turning down 
a terrace of handsome houses, I met a gentle- 
man. 

He was tall, fair, and handsome, and—oh, 
joy !—in his hand he carried a beautiful 
bouquet of white flowers—all white—fit for a 
bride ! 

I ran up to him at once. 

‘« Oh, sir,” I cried, “ please give me one of 
those flowers—only one, I want it so very 
much.”’ 

‘“What do you want it for, little girl? ”’ 

““]T want it,” I cried, in a voice choked with 
sobs, ‘for my poor Flip. He was my best 
friend, sir, and he died last night trying to 
save me. I have nothing to give him—no- 
thing, and his coffin is quite poor and 
common, only deal boards, and I want so 
much to put a flower into it to show that I 
thought of him—that I loved him.” 

“Well, then, you may take the whole 
bunch,” and he put it into my hand. “I can 
easily get another.” 

“The whole bunch, sir; all these lovely, 
lovely flowers ?”’ I cried, in amazement. 

‘Yes, all. Would you not do as much for 
me if I asked you? Would you not give me 
anything you had?” 

And with a strange smile he disappeared 
into one of the houses. 
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Overjoyed at my prize I went back. If I 
had lost one friend, it seemed to me as if I had 
gained another, but he was unknown. 





CHAPTER IV. 
NEW SCENES, 


Tue death- of Flip made an enormous 
difference tome. I had no one now to whom 
I could tell my troubles. If monsieur was 
violent, or madame was irritable, there was 
no friendly ear to listen to my grievances, so I 
felt forlorn and solitary. 

There were about twenty belonging to our 
company, but they were all strange to me. 
The creature that seemed most familiar was 
Toby, Flip’s wonderful dog. He used to 
whine so pitifully and scrape against the 
doors, as though he were searching for his 
dead master, and to me he was like the 
shadow of poor Flip. 

It was impossible to get him to go through 
his tricks. If any attempts were made he 
used to back into a corner and wl persis- 
tently, as much as to say, ‘“‘I will do them for 
nobody but him.” Monsieur Mailly proposed 
— him, but everyone cried out against 
that, for Toby seemed like a human being. 

We stayed about a fortnight at Cork, but 
our performances were shorn of much of their 
attraction by the loss of Flip, and a gloom 
hung over everything. 

One evening Monsieur Mailly announced his 
intention of going to England. He intended 
selling off his stock in trade, except a few of 
the best-trained ponies, and joining with 
another circus-proprietor. 

The question now was, would I go too? I 
had been eight months wandering about. My 
apprenticeship was now over, and I was to re- 
ceive a small salary, about two pounds a 
month. I could go home if I liked—home to 
Ballymachranshan Castle, to Aunt Rebecca 
and her tinctures, to my father and his 
astronomy. 

But I had tasted the fascinations of appear- 
ing before the public, and they were too strong 
to be resisted. Yes, I had cast in my lot with 
the Maillys, and I would stay with them some 
time longer. 

So we took the steamer from Cork to 
Bristol. It was a stormy winter’s night when 
we steamed out of the harbour, and the wind 
began to blow great guns. Shall I ever forget 
the horrors of that passage? Madame and I 
were together as steerage passengers, and we 
were both dreadfully sea-sick and perfectly 
helpless. How the steamer heaved and 
pitched, how bitterly cold it was, and what a 
close, oily smell came from the funnel ! 

Towards morning I heard somebody walk 
past us, a welcome whiff of delicious eau de 
Cologne greeted my nostrils, and opening my 
eyes I saw that a cambric handkerchief had 
been laid across my face, and I heard a voice 
saying,— 

*‘ Poor little thing, she does not seem used 
to such hardships. She is too fragile and 
delicate to rough it like this.” 

The tone of the voice sounded to me 
strangely similar to that of the giver of the 
bouquet. “Could it be the same? 

I started up, but I could see no one..I 
seized the handkerchief; perhaps there was a 
mark on it. Yes, in the corner I readin faint, 
pale letters the name “ Nordale Onslow.” 

What a flavour of romance such a name 
conveyed! I could not get it out of my head. 
I kept on repeating ‘ Nordale — Nordale 
Onslow.” Who was he? Should I ever see 
him again? And was the owner of the hand- 
kerchief, indeed, my unknown benefactor of 
the flowers? It was impossible to say. All I 
could do was to treasure up the perfumed 
handkerchief in case the mystery should be 
cleared. 

This incident made me forget the horrors of 
our journey for a few minutes, but they soon 
began again, and we were more dead than alive 
when we at last arrived at Bristol. 

And now I had to go through a much more 





trying ordeal than I had had before. In the 
company that we now joined there were a 
great many flying ladies, tumblers, clowns, 
harlequins, so that I was quite put in the 
shade. 

Toby and I retired into a corner, and he 
seemed suddenly anxious to show off his 
accomplishments, for he got on his hind legs, 
and began, rather feebly, to go through some 
of his tricks. 

There was something so pathetic in his 
volunteering this exhibition, for the first time 
since Flip’s death, that I could hardly keep 
back my tears as I watched him. 

“Who is that girl?” I heard the new 
manager inquire, from Monsieur Mailly, 

And then came a long whispered answer, in 
which I could detect the words “‘ very promis- 
ing—rides capitally—limbs as supple as reeds 
—will be a monstrous pretty girl—worth any- 
thing to us, for she doesn’t know her own 
value.” 

After that, the manager came over to me, 
and appointed me my share in the next even- 
ing’s programme. 

I was not only to jump through hoops, I 
was given a place in the “‘ Cinderella” quadrille, 
and I was to take the part of a Spanish gipsy 
in a little comedietta of that name. 

I was certainly dark enough for a gipsy; 
my hair was nearly black, and fell in thick 
curls to my waist; my eyes were of the 
darkest grey, and looked still darker, from 
their black, arched brows ; my skin was quite 
clear, with such a vividly bright colour that 
rouge was unnecessary. 

It was Madame Mailly who dressed me in 
the gipsy’s costume, the striped red and blue 
skirt, the velvet bodice, and the numerous 
rows of amber and coral beads, which were to 
adorn my neck and arms. My hair was 
fastened at the back, and allowed to fall 
in a bunch of thick curls, and one large 
crimson rose was placed at the side. 

‘‘ There now! ’’ said Madame, as she led me 
to the long looking-glass, ‘‘ what do you think 
of yourself?” 

I clapped my hands with delight. 

“Oh! I never thought I could look so 
well!” Icried. ‘It is charming to look like 
this.” 

‘Yes, andin a few years, when you are a 
fine lady, you will forget all about your old 
friends,’ said Madame. “I daresay you 
won’t condescend to know us then, your head 
will be so turned.” 

“Oh, yes! I will always know you!” I 
cried, throwing my arms round madame, and 
kissing her fat cheeks; ‘‘ I can never forget all 
your kindnessto me. I shall always remember 
how often you used to save me from monsieur, 
when he wanted to beat me for my false 
steps.” 

“ Well, now go,” said Madame, patting me 
on the cheek, ‘‘and be sure you don’t make 
any mistakes in your part, for they are all 
watching you, and this evening will decide 
your fate.” 

In spite of these injunctions I felt more 
triumphant than nervous. 

I really had not very much to do, only to 
tell fortunes, to trip in and out through the 
crowds on the stage, to sing a short song, and 
to dance a Spanish dance with castanets. 

All this I had practised diligently the whole 
day, and I felt tolerably sure of myself. 

But before I. left the dressing-room, I re- 
membered the cambric handkerchief which 
had come to me so mysteriously. I felt a 
strange desire to look at it again, so I took it 
out, read the name, ‘‘ Nordale Onslow,” in the 
corner, and then folded it up and placed it 
inside my velvet bodice. 

Once more I heard the words, “ Poor little 
thing! she is too frail and delicate to rough it 
like this.” 

Those words had sounded very sweet to me, 
and the gift seemed like a talisman to shield 
me from misfortune. 

The stage on which I was now to perform 
was very different from the poor little cramped 
arena which we had had during our circus 





— 


tourin Ireland. That was often badly lighted, 
the dresses were shabby and worn, the music 
was poor, and the same performers had often 
to take two or three different parts. But here 
we had a spacious stage, gas in abundance, 
electric light, new dresses, and good musio, 

I felt my spirits rise as the prompter’s bel? 
sounded, and the squeaking of the -violin. 
tuning began. 

What a vivifying influence a crowded house 
has on the performers! This evening it was 
packed from pit to gallery. 

Much, too, depends on being in an acting 
humour, and never had I been more inclined 
to act thanI was now. It came quite easily to 
me, hands and feet moved almost of them. 
selves, I sang, because I loved to sing, and 
tg Idanced, my soul seemed to be in my 

eet. 

Again and again I was called before the 
curtain, and smiled, and bowed, and curtseyed 
to the clapping multitude. 

This—this was indeed success! And how E 
loved it! 

But, in the middle of the Spanish dance I 
felt something slippery under my feet; I lost 


my balance, and rolled over, bringing down a: 


number of flower-pots with me. 

I was stunned by the sudden fall and the 
loud crash, and, to my horror, a burst of hisses 
and laughter and groans burst out from one 
part of the house. Crackers were thrown at 
me. It was in vain to stand up and to begin 
the dance again, every movement was greeted 
by deafening yells. 

I must have a terrible enemy up in the 
gallery, for, in other parts of the theatre, I 
heard shouts of applause, and cries of ‘‘ Shame! 
shame! Order! order!” 

Just as the tumult reached its height, a 
lovely bouquet of crimson roses, exactly the 
same shade as the one I wore in my hair, 
came flying through the air, and dropped at 
my feet. 

I took it up, kissed it, and placed it against 
my heart, with a supplicating gesture. 

That gained the day ; the hisses and groans 
were drowned in a rapturous storm of clapping, 
and I finished my dance without one dis- 
sentient voice. 

When I got behind the scenes I examined 
the precious bouquet, the bouquet that had 
turned the tide in my favour, and I saw that 
a card was attached to it. I took it to the 
light, and read in faint pencil marks the 
words,— ‘‘ For Mademoiselle Grazia, from 
N—— O—.” 

N. O! These uncommon initials stood for 
Nordale Onslow, the name that was on the per- 
fumed handkerchief that had been dro on 
my face in the steamer, and the same hand, I 
felt certain, had also given me the flowers for 
poor Flip’s coffin. , 

Who and where was this mysterious being 
that hovered around me like a guardian angel ? 

I felt as if I must return to the stage— 
must take a look all round the house to see if 
I could detect this half-remembered benefactor 
of mine. 

But it was in vain to make the attempt. 
The curtain had fallen some minutes before, 
and there was nothing but confusion, nothing 
but the retreating movements of the audience 
as they gathered their wraps a nothing 
but the tramp of their feet and the gradually 
lessening hum of their voices. Even the 
lights were being extinguished. 

Yet, as I a pee through a corner of the 
drop-scene, I did recognise a face in the gal- 
lery—but it was the face of Sylphide. Her 
lurid eyes seemed fixed upon me—there was 
her fiery red hair and her mocking, vindictive 
expression. 

fiew away. I knew now it was she who 
had tried to ruin me, it was she who had twice 
made me suffer, and I could not endure the 
thought of her presence. She was, indeed, 
terrible enemy. If this mysterious Nordale 
Onslow was my friend—if he invisibly watched 
over me—just as surely was Sylphide my 
bitter, malicious foe. 

My thoughts that night were strangely 
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mixed with joy and terror—joy at my suc- 
cess and forebodings at possible dangers that 
might be in store, 


_—_—— 





CHAPTER V. 
TWO YEARS AFTER, 

Two years! How rapidly sometimes they 
fly! We look back at them, and they seem to 
have passed like a vision of the night; and 
again they come, dragging their slow length 
along with leaden feet, so that we are inclined 
to tell them to hasten on more rapidly. 

This latter case was mine during the two 
years’ probation, which I had to spend 
wandering about the provinces. The manager 
declared that to be a really good actress I 
must study perpetually. These petty triumps 
in the circus were all very well, but in time to 
come the critics would be down on me, and I 
must prepare to meet them. Then, as I grew 
older, my voice had to be trained, and I had 
teachers for elocution and attitudes. 

Still it always seemed to me that _ Flip 
had been my best teacher. He really loved 
art for art’s sake, and had the true spirit of a 
born actor in him. What he had told me I 
could never forget; it was stamped into my 
memory in letters of adamant, and I always 
did my best when I kept in mind his patient, 
earnest lessons. 

Monsieur Mailly drank himself to death 
during one of our visits to Liverpool; so I 
and Madame were left alone. 

She called me her child, and I made no ob- 
jection. I knew she was vulgar and fussy ; 
still I was fond of her in a way, and custom 
had made me used to her. As to my name of 
Bellew I never heard it. I was always Made- 
moiselle Grazia, and sometimes it was Angli- 
cised to Miss Grazia. 

Ballymachranshan Castle had now faded 
into a memory of the past. I sometimes 
wendered if Aunt Rebecca and my father were 
still living ; but I did not dare to inquire, for 
fear I should be taken back to that out-of-the- 
— region. 

daresay people will say I was dreadfully 
heartless. Idon’tdeny it. I believe I was 
heartless, vain and selfish to the last degree ; 
but I am just telling —- as they were, ex- 
tenuating nothing, and I do not try to make 
myself out better than I really was. 
ruth above all. It is only through truth 
that we get at the heart of anyone or any- 
thing. e must cut through disguises if we 
wish to be sincere. - Whatever my faults are 
—and I know they are legion—I believe I am 
honest. It is my one redeeming quality. 

I was now sweet seventeen—that enchanted 
age of by poets, and written about ad 
nauseam by novelists. It was principally re- 
markable to me as the age at which I worked 
the hardest. It was only by hard work that 
I could hope to distance my provincial rivals 
and gain the summit of my ambition—a Lon- 
don engagement. 

But Vhomme , et Diew dispose. I 
had approached very near the object of my 
wishes. I had joined a company that was 
starring in the provinces, and one sultry day 
in July we arrived at a large seaside town, 
which I will call Brogden. ‘The season was 
at its height, and the hotels and lodging- 
houses were so full-we had some difficulty in 
finding a ey gen 
The sight of broad silvery sea, glittering 
in the brilliant sunshine, awoke all the in- 
Spiration of my soul. Though I had never 
loved Ballymachranshan Castle, still I did 
dove the sea that surrounded it, and the soft 
plashing of the Brogden waves reminded me 
of the booming of those great Atlantic breakers 
which I had listened to during the stormy 
winter nights of my childhood, as I lay awake 

ing dreams and seeing visions of the 
future. 


Now I felt roused as I had never done be- 
fore. Some prophecy: -I could not have told 
what—seemed to lurk in the air, and to 
whisper in the wayes. When I went to the 
rehearsal in the afternoon the manager came 


to meet me with a troubled face. Our leading 
lady had been taken seriously ill, and would 
be quite unable to perform her part the fol- 
lowing evening. 

The play was to be Hamlet. It had been 
especially chosen to bring forward a celebrated 
American actor—Mr. Hugh Reynolds—who 
had been engaged for eight nights only. The 
whole town was placarded with his name in 
his favourite character, so it was impossible 
to make any change. The question now was 
would I take the part of Ophelia as a great 
favour ? 

“There is not very much for you to say,” 
said the manager, turning over'a copy of 
Hamlet ; ‘‘ you only appear five times, and I 
hear you have a capital memory, so you can 
easily learn your part before to-morrow even- 
ing. That face and figure of yours must tell 
on the stage, and when you take all your hair 
down in the last scene, you will look the part 
to perfection.” 

After a short hesitation I consented. Who 
could tell but this might be the tide which, 
taken at the flood, might lead to fortune ? 

My ambition kindled at the thought. Yes! 
I would be Ophelia! ~ 

The afternoon was so oppressively hot that 
it was impossible to stay in our close, stuffy 
lodgings, so I took my little copy of Hamlet, 
and went out to learn my part by the sea- 
shore. 

Madame Mailly went with me, but when I 
began to climb the rocks to get into a sheltered 
corner some distance off, she declared she 
could not follow me, and strolled away in 
another direction to buy some lobsters for our 
supper. She was one of those good, homely, 
practical people, who, in the middle of a sun- 
set, will consider what they had better do with 
the cold beef, and whether peas or French 
beans are the best vegetables for an early 
dinner. 

However, in many ways she was a good 
friend and a useful companion to me, and I 
should have got on badly without her. I found 
a little sheltered inlet on the coast, heaped 
with huge stones, overgrown with seaweed ; 
one large rock lifted itself up high over the 
others, and jutted out above the plashing 
waves. I scrambled up to it ont seated 
myself under my red parasol. I had soon 
learned Ophelia’s part, as far as words went, 
but who could ever do justice to the heart- 
rendering pathos of ‘‘ O, help him, you sweet 
heavens!’’ or to the distracted cry :— 


“© O woe is me, 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see }”’ 


Ophelia seems to me one of those sweet, 
tender, susceptible beings to whom love is 
everything. She had given her whole heart to 
the Danish prince, and when she perceived 
the fatal change in him, it was too much for 
her, and her reason gave way. Those wild 
snatches of song in the last act—utterances of 
Ophelia’s spontaneous thoughts, memoirs of 
her childhood, strangely intermingled with 
ideas of death—always seem to me as if they 
ought to be sung, never said. I once heard a 
celebrated actress say them, and they lost all 
their point and fitness. I was determined to 
sing them. 

During one of our tours I had the curiosity 
to visit a lunatic asylum, and I had been much 
struck at the piercing, wild chant which one of 
the women sang. It came from her very 
heart, and reminded me of the songs that I 
had heard the Kerry women sing as they sat 
over their firesides in the winter. I could 
remember some of their airs quite well; there 
was *‘ Ned of the Hill,” The frost is all over,” 
“The red-haired man’s wife,” and many 
more. It was now twilight, all the pleasure- 
seekers had gone home, and only the lights of 
the town glittered like fireflies in the distance. 

I felt alone—alone with the sea and sky. One 
long streak of amber coloured the horizon, 
but all above that was a mass of parple, 
drifting clouds, There was a new moon, but 
it was only a day or two old, and not visible 





yet; it had not yet quite opened its eyes on 








the expectant world. I longed to sing; the 
solitude, the sea, the twilight had struck te 
music from my soul. 

To me all things were full of expectancy ; 
life was joy, because it promised so much— 
because there was so many half-defined, 
delicious possibilities in it. As the twilight 
closed in more and more I began to hum over 
some of Ophelia’s songs to the well-re- 
membered airs; and at last the melody grew 
too strongfor me. I must sing them aloud and 
let my spirit out on the still evening air. So 
I began :— 

*¢ How should I, your true love know 
From another one ? 
By his cockle hat and staff 
And his sandal shoon.”’ 


And then the other :— 


** Good morrow, ’tis Saint Valentine’s Day, 
All in the morning betime. 
And I, a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine.”’ 


And after a little exertion of memory I 
found an air that exactly suited these sad, 
plaintive words—the last poor Ophelia sings :— 


** And will he not come again ? 
And will he not come again? 
No—no, he is dead ! 

Go to thy death-bed 
He never will come again.”’ 


The pathos of the words and the wild 
melancholy of the air, combined with the sad- 
ness of the gathering twilight, touched me so 
much that the tears rushed to my eyes. 

“Why is not life all joy?’ I thought. 

‘ Why is there any alloy to it? There always 
seems to be something.” 

As this passed through my mind I heard the 
faint drip of a suspended oar, and glancing 
down I saw that there was a boat moored 
under the projected rock on which I was 
lying. There were three or four people lean- 
ing back in it, and I heard a voice say,— 

‘* Now that this doleful ditty has come toan 
end the least we can do is to give some return 
for it. Can no one give us a song?” 

And then I heard the answer,— 

“Oh, yes, ——”—I could not catch the 
name—‘can. He is a capital singer.” 

After that there was a pause. It was getting 
so dark that I knew I ought to be going home, 
but I could not resist the temptation of stay- 
ing a little longer to hear what would come 
next. 

Presently on the cool evening air came the 
tones of a rich baritone voice, which I seemed, 
in some strange, undefinable way, to recognise. 
And the words—surely I heard them 
somewhere ? Had they lulled me in my 
dreams in my wild sea-girt Irish home? Or 
did they come, like prophets, to welcome me 
to some half-discovered country ? 

These were the words which fell on my ear 
in the mysterious hush of that twilight, 
coming mingling with the plash of the never- 
ceasing waves :— 

‘* Lovely maiden, lovely maiden, 

Why thus from thy lover fly ? 
Let my bosom, love o'er laden, 
Speak its passion e’er I die. 
“ Night by night I’ve watched thee moving 
In thy beauty on the shore; 
Night by night has grown my loving 
Till my heart can bear no more, 
“ Tell why, weeping thus and lonely, 
By Drumlona’s shore you stray ? 
Tell, why in the night-time only 
Wend you here your wonted way?” 


Then there was a pause, I listened hungrily 
for more, but none came, At length another 
voice said,— 

** You sang that, Nordale, mon cher, as if 
there were really a ‘lovely maiden’ in the 
case. Where may she be, this wandering 
princess of yours?” 

How my heart beat! Nordale! there could 
be but one Nordale in the world. 

“She is not far off,’ was the answer, and 
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hen the oars dipped in the water, and the 
boat moved off rapidly towards the town. 

I strained my eyes, but all I could make out 
in the indistinet gloaming were three dark 
figures. One of them—yes, one of them was 
called Nordale. He must be that very Nor- 
dale Onslow who had befriended me when I 
was lonely and desolate. 

How often I had thought of him. Even 
now I preserved among my choicest treasures 
the relics of those three times when he had 
come to my rescue, 

I had one faded ghost of a white camellia 
which I had kept from those devoted to poor 
Flip. I had the perfumed handkerchief; and 
I had the. withered bouquet of crimson roses 
with the’vard attached to it which had turned 
the tide in my favour, and converted a failure 
into a success. And now, after two long years, 
this mysterious Nordale Onslow had reap- 
peared. 

Again and again the words of thé song 
sounded in my ears; they seemed to tell me 
that he was thinking of me, longing for my 
presence, as I was for his. I repeated them 
over and over. 


‘* Lovely maiden, lovely maiden, 
Why thus from thy lover fly ? 

Let my bosom, love o’er laden, 
Speak its passion e’er I die.” 


How beautiful they were! But I did not 
want to flyfrom him. I would see him, speak 
to him. I felt an absolute certainty that I 
should. He would no longer flit before my 
eyes like a tantalising will-o’-the-wisp, he 
would become a reality; and he could not 
treat me like a child now. 

I was a child-no longer. I had reached that 
borderland where girlhood and womanhood 
meet, and my heart bounded within me at all 
the possibilities that were within reach. I 
was glad of my beauty, glad of my grace, 
proud and eager to exhibit them before this 
mysterious benefactor. Oh! when would to- 
morrow come ? 


ee 


CHAPTER VI. 
A TURNING-POINT. 


To-morrow came, as all to-morrows do come, 
somehow or other. The long, wearisome 
rehearsal was over at last, and I prepared for 
what I felt would be an eventful evening in 
my life. 

Ophelia’s first dress, a pale primrose satin, 
was laid out on the bed, and near it were the 
long trails of rue, rosemary, daisies, and 
pansies which I was to pull to pieces in the 
last act. 

“I wonder how I shall get on,” I said to 
Madame. ‘Iam not generally nervous, but 
to-night I feel more like it than I ever did 
before.” 

(I did not tell her about Nordale Onslow, 
though I knew it was the idea of his presence 
which was fluttering and agitating me out of 
my accustomed composure.) 

“Don’t think about yourself at all,” said 
Madame eagerly; ‘think only of your part; 
your whole future depends on it. The mana- 
ger says if you geton well to-night he will insure 
you twenty pounds a week and a London‘engage- 
ment. Why, we might live like princes, on 
that, and keep our carriage into the bargain, 
for six months in the year.” 

This practical advice did me good, and I 
put myself under the hands of the dressers. 

Ornaments did not suit Ophelia, and I 
resolved to wear none, except two diamond 
pins in my hair, which had been sent to me 
anonymously that morning. 

Madame was in dismay, she wanted me to 
wear a quantity of amber beads and rows of 
mock pearls, but I would not have it so. 

‘‘No, no!” I answered, determinedly ; 
“they may do very well for Spanish gipsies, 
but not for Ophelia, they are quite out of 
character.” 

‘‘ The young lady is right,’’ said the French 
dresser ; ‘‘ her robe will fall in long, rieh folds 
—so! No garniture except the rich lace on her 





shoulders; those beautiful arms of mademoi- 
solle’s will recommend themselves, they ask 
for nothing, not even powder; and she has 
such an uncommon bloom that we will put no 
rouge on her faze, it would only ise 
her. ‘She has an air of distinction, of what 
you call refinement, that it is quite remark- 
able.” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed,’’ answered Madame, with a 
glowing face. ‘She looks like a princess, so 
she does. I am proud of my bringing-up. 
Grazia does me credit.” 

She followed me eagerly out of the dressing- 
room, and rushing up to the manager asked 
him what he thought of my appearance. 

“She is, indeed, la bella Grazia,” he 
answered, with alow bow. ‘If she only acts 
as well as she looks, her fortune will be made 
to-night.” 

I can’t describe how I acted Ophelia; it all 
came naturally tome. I had no doubt as to 
how I should move‘or speak ; it seemed to me 
as if I was Ophelia, solely engrossed in Hamlet, 
and of all ladies most deject and wretched, 
that sucked the music of his honey-vows. 

When it came to the snatches of song in the 
mad scene ~s very reason seemed to leave 
me; the half-wild, half-playful tones that 
rang out in “ Bonny sweet Robin is all my 
joy!’ thrilled me as if they were not my own. 
I did not know where I was, or what I was 
doing. I felt like one possessed. 

At the last piteous “‘God be wi’ you!” I 
staggered off the stage and sank down, utterly 
exhausted, on a sofa in the green-room. 

I had been playing at acting for nearly four 
years, but this was the first time I had really 
acted, and the sensation of a new irresistible 
power at once bewildered and stunned me. I 
was carried away by it like a reed before the 
wind. 

It was some time before I came to myseif ; 
when I did, the fifth act of Hamlet was going 
on, and I heard the clapping and shouts of the 
audience as if I were just awakening from a 
long dream. 

And now a door behind me opened and the 
manager came in. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Miss Grazia,’’ he said, 
“but there is a gentleman here who has a 
great wish to be introduced to you, and to join 
with us all in congratulating you on your 
great triumph this evening—a triumph that 
will certainly lead to many others.’’ 

‘‘ Whatis his name?’’ I asked, starting up, 
and coming to thie door. 

‘‘ Mr. Nordale Onslow.”’ 

As he spoke, a tall figure came through the 
door and stood opposite'to me. We remained 
looking at one another in silence for some 
seconds. Yes! he was the same who had cast 
a gleam of light over my life after the terrible 
tragedy of Flip’s death, the same who had 
been my guardian angel in distress. 

He had clear, penetrating blue eyes, and a 
long fair beard, but I could not have analysed 
a single feature in his face. I only knew that 
we seemed guite familiar to each other. 
Surely we must have met in some other world! 

I put out both hands and cried eagerly,— 

‘*So you have come at last; I have been 
expecting you for some time.”’ 

“Yes,” he answered; ‘‘and I have been 
expecting you.” 

Then he led me back to the sofa, and we sat 
there together for several minutes without 
saying a single word. But, nevertheless, our 
Spirits spoke, and that was enough—ah! 
quite enough. Had we not found one another? 

The charm was broken at length: Mr, 
Onslow said, slowly and deliberately, as though 
weighing every word,— , 

** You are fond of acting, Miss Grazia?” 

“«* Fond of it’ seems a very poor word,’’ I 
answered. “Iam devoted to ite I have given 
up everything for its sake—home, friends, 
family, fatherland—everything I could call my 
own.” 

“.There is nothing, then, that you would 
prefer to it ?”’ 

I was, going to answer, ‘‘ No.” .An hour 
before I could have said so with perfect truth, 





but now what magic influence was drawing 
me away from my art? A hundred voices 
seemed to say, “‘ You belong to this man; yon 
are his by a sacred right, over which you have 
no control; you cannot alter it; he is yours, 
you are his. You might as well deny your 
own existence as deny his property in you.” 
So I looked down, hesitated, and said nothing, 

He took my hand softly in his. 

**Grace,’’ he said, in a tone that thrilled 
through and through me, “ this hand is mine, 
Do = not know it, my child? Iam sure 
you do.” 

“ Yes,” I faltered, ‘‘ but give me a little 
time; let me think. Everything has come so 
suddenly just now. To-morrow shall be able 
‘to reflect, to consider.” —~ 


answered. ‘* We belong to one another. In 
the sight of Heaven we are man and wife. I 
am convinced of that. All we can do is to 
confirm a bond which already exists between 
us. Isitnotso?’, - 

“You wish me, then, to give up my art for— 
for love? ’’ I said. ‘* And yet I am very young, 
and success is so fascinating, so exciting—you 
cannot imagine how exciting.” 

‘« But love must be all in all,” he answered. 

I looked earnestly up at his face. There 
was something in his eyes which drew me 
irresistibly to him; and all I could do was to 
lay my head on his shoulder, and whisper,— 

‘Nordale, my Nordale !” 

‘“My wife, my own wife,” he murmured, as 
his arms clasped me closer to him, and his 
kisses touched my lips. 

I think I would have been content to die 
just then, a sensation of such perfect rest, 
such unspeakable, intense rapture stole over 
me. There are only a few such minutes 
in life, and they are like drops of Heaven—we 
were soon obliged to return to earth. 

The fifth act of Hamlet was over. Some of 
the actors strolled into the green-room, and I 
had to go forward with Mr. Reynolds: to bow 
our acknowledgments to the audience. 

As I stood before the footlights. I was fairly 
dazed by all the new emotions that flooded my 
being. Success had, indeed, come, but love 
had borne it away, and remained sole conqueror 
of the field. I every minute that I 
was away from Nordale. I was glad I did 
not act in the farce, because I could not be 
near him. 

When madame and I came out of the dres- 
sing-room there he wasin the passage, evidently 
waiting for us. How delicious it was to be 
waited for by him! He drew my hand through 
his arm with an air of possession that I loved 
to recognise. 

“Who is this gentleman?’ whispered 
Madame in my ear, for, to do her justice, she 
kept a very strict watch over my movements. 

“ Mr. Nordale Onslow,” I answered. ‘‘ We 
have met before several times.’ 

“Are you going to ask him home to our 
lodgings? ’’ said Madame, anxiously. 

She evidently had an eye to the supper. 


‘* Will you come, Nordale ?”’ I , turning 
to him. 

“Not to-night,” he answered, ‘‘ but early 
to-morrow I will come. I could not stay 
away.” 

As he put us into our carriage he bent over 
me and whispered softly,— 


“Good-night, my own love! Good-night, 
my own wife, my second self!” 

Then, after a clasp of the hand that seemed 
like a caress, we drove away and left him 
behind. 

I sank back on the cushions in a delirium 
of love and joy. My cup seemed almost too 
full. I could not understand all that had 
come to me. “ 

“ Heisa very fine gentleman,’’ said Madame, 
evidently perplexed at this new acquaintance. 

“Do you think so?” 

“Yes. He has the air of a grande seigneur, 
this Mr. Nordale Onslow of yours. I know it 
quite well, for I and poor Monsieur Mailly 
lived in the best society when we were 12 
Paris.’”’ : . 





“There is nothing for you to consider,” he - 
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«Tam glad you think so, because I am en- 
gaged to him.” 

“Engaged to him! Grace, are you mad? 
Are you still acting?” 

“No, lam not; Imean whatIsay. I am 
going to marry Mr. Nordale Onslow.” 

« And give up the stage after all your hard 
work, just as you had got what you have been 
longing for—a London engagement? To throw 
it all over just because this fine gentleman 
whispers a few soft words in your ear? You 
are a fool, a perfect, abject fool.’ 

‘‘ Perhaps so, but I love Nordale Onslow. I 
feel as if I had loved him all my life. I can’t 
‘tear my heart from his.” 

“JI gave you credit for more sense than to 
fall in love with the first man that asks you 
to marry him.” 

“‘ Madame, you donot understand. It is no 
use to talk. Nordale Onslow is something to 
me that no other human being could ever be. 
I am willing to give up everything for his 
sake. It is all for love, and the world well 
lost.’’ . 

“ And the applause that you were so fond of, 
you will miss that?” 

“JT don’t care about it.’’ 

“ And the salary you were to earn—you were 
quite proud counting on that?” 

“Tt is nothing to me now,” 

Madame made an impatient gesture. 

“ Peste!”? she cried, ‘‘ you are too absurd— 
a regular loye-lorn damsel. Pray can this 
wonderful Mr. Nordale Onslow make a good 
settlement on you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘Has he a large property ?” 

“T did not ask him.” 

‘You will be sure to get tired of him, and 
he of you, ina year’s time. It is always the 
way with these sudden affairs.” 

I smiled in derision. The idea of our getting 
tired of each other—we who had such perfect 
union that we seemed like one person ! 

“You know absolutely nothing about him, 
then,” said Madame, great with animation; 
‘nothing about his circumstances, his position, 
his means? For all you can tell he may be 
some aristocratic adventurer, with only his 
good looks to recommend him.” 

“T know enough of him to content me,’ I 
answered, ‘‘ all the rest signifies little.” 

“He may be just making a fool of you,” 
continued Madame. ‘I should not be the 
least surprised to hear he was already married. 
He may have another wife living at the 
present moment ; such things often happen.” 

I could not stand this; the very idea seemed 
too monstrous to be thought of. 

‘Madame Mailly,” I eried, marching out 
of the carriage and standing before her, ‘I 
will not hear such things of Mr. Onslow. I 
trust in him, utterly and entirely. Even to 
suspect him, for a moment, of dishonour is 
hateful to me. I know, I feel, that he is the 
soul of honour—of chivalry—of all that is true 
and noble. I give myself to him with the 
most perfeet confidence. I love him—he is my 
hero! I.believe in him as~I believe in 
Heaven.’ 

This speech had one effect; it silenced 
madame for the reat of the evening. What- 
ever she thought she kept it to herself, as she 
began her supper with an excellent appetite. 
She had ordered it herself—roast chicken, 
lobster salad, raspberry tart, and toasted 
cheese. She begged me to join her, but I 
could only eat a few mouthfuls. I was too 
much in love to eat. 

I sat at the open window listening to the 
faint plash of the waves, and going over every 
word and look which Nordale Onslow had 
given me during that rapturous hour which 
we had spent together. Ah! what an hour that 
was! I wanted tomake it more than ever my 
own by musing upon it, and extracting some- 
thing more of its sweetness. 





CHAPTER VII, 
_. NEW LIFE. 
Tr was a difficult matter to make our dingy, 





lodging-house parlour a fitting reception- 
room for my aristocratic lover. I tried to 
cover up the worn horsehair chairs and sofas 
with antimacassars, and to shake the muslin 
curtains into ampler folds. I replaced a huge 
dictionary, which ornamented a little table in 
the window, by a pot of mignonette; yet, 
even so, the room looked terribly bare and 
hideous. Madame Mailly had dréssed herself 
in her best black gown, with flowing widow’s 
weepers, and sat rather uncomfortably in a 
three-cornered arm-chair which looked as if it 
might have come out of Noah’s ark. 

Though it was not yet-twelve o’clock, the 
manager of the theatre had already dropped 
in, and he had joined madame in a duet of 
reproaches at my folly in giving up the stage 
so soon. After the success of last night, 
he said, I had the game in my own hands, and 
it was the height of madness to throw up the 
cards at suchatime. I was the most promising 
young actress he had seen for years, and for- 
tune and fame were certain. In ten years’ time 
I might think of retiring, but now—now it was 
ridiculous! However, I still kept to my de- 
termination to give up everything for Nordale 
and love, so the manager departed in a very 
bad humour. 

He had hardly gone when Nordale’s knock 
was heard. Ah! there he was, and how my 
heart bounded when I saw him! What a dis- 
tinguished air he had—how tall and com- 
manding he looked in our poor, little room, 
and how those penetrating eyes of his lingered 
on me, as if I was the sole being they sought ! 

‘Here is my old friend, Madame Mailly,”’ 
I said, introducing her. ‘She will miss me 
terribly, I am afraid, for I have been hoping 
to do so much for her.” 

“She must allow me now to take the 
honours off your hands,” he cried, eagerly ; 
“but I was forgetting that you know nothing 
of my circumstances. I must tell you at once ; 
it is only right that you should know. Iam 
called a rich man; that is, I have a good deal 
of landed property in various parts of the 
country. Our old family place, Nordale Priory, 
is in Devonshire, but I have also a smaller 
place in Wales, where I intend living for the 
future. Would you like to live in Wales, 
Grace?”’ 

**Oh, yes, very much,” I answered, “ there 
are mountains thers, and I love mountains.”’ 

“And with regard to Madame Mailly,” he 
continued, ‘‘she must let mesettle a yearly 
income on her, say two hundred pound a year, 
and she can either live in a house which I can 
give her in the village near us, or she can live 
in a town, if she prefers it.” 

“Oh, sir, Mr. Onslow, I mean,” stammered 
Madame “it istoo much. I have noright to 
expect such generosity from you. You quite 
overpower me.” 

“* We won’t talk of that now,’’ he said, with 
a smile. ‘I am very much indebted to you for 
your kindness to Grace, my wife that is to 
be ” 


“And which will you choose, madame,” 
I asked, ‘‘ the Welsh village or the town?”’ 

I could not help darting a glance of triumph 
at her as I spoke. Was this the “ aristocratic 
adventurer”’ who had nothing but his good 
looks to recommend him ? 

“I think I should like a town best,’’ said 
Madame humbly. ‘I always like to see 
people about me. But bless me! what a 
lucky girl Grace is! I can’t get her luck out of 
my head.” 

‘Well, since that. important matter is 
settled,” said Mr..Onslow careléssly, ‘* you 
had better put on your hat, Grace, and come 
for a stroll with me along the coast.’’ 

I was only too glad togo. We talked a great 
deal, but we never to have said enough, 
as we wandered by the beach that delectable 
July morning. ‘After a great deal of pur- 
suasion he consented that I should keep my 
ten days’ engagement at the Brogden Theatre, 
but after that I was to go to London to stay 
with some friends of his, and to choose my 
wedding outfit. He had ideas of his own on 
the subject of clothes. In the summer I was 





always to be dressed in white as I was now, 
my gowns might be of the simplest material, 
but they were to fit perfectly, and I was never 
to wear any ornaments that he did not choose 
for me. 

Then he told me what a strange impres- 
sion I had made on him when he saw 
me as a little forlorn girl in the street of Cork ; 
how my eyes had haunted him, and how he 
had returned to England in the Bristol 
steamer, and had watched me asI lay weary 
and half asleep, on deck. He had tracked our 
company further on, and discovered us again 
on the evening of the fracas. Now all this 
wandering was at ah end. I brought him up to 
the rock where I had sat alone two days before, 
and told him how I had listened to him as he 
sang,— 


** Lovely maiden, lovely maiden, 
Why thus from thy lover fly?” 


And he sang it to me again. But now my 
hand was clasped in his, and his eyes were 
fixed—oh! how tenderly !—on my face. 

I will hurry over the next three weeks. My 
time in London was principally occupied with 
dressmakers and milliners, but I saw Nordale 
constantly, and he often came with me to the 
shops. I told him something of my past 
history, and of my life in Kerry, before I 
joined the circus. 

One day, as I was coming out of a large 
shop in Regent-street, my eyes fell on a 
familiar face. Surely I knew those fierce, 
lurid eyes, and that fiery-red hair! It was— 
yes, it certainly was—Sylphide. 

She was dressed in cheap finery, and was 
going to pass on without speaking, when 
suddenly she stopped short, and confronted 
me. 

**So you are going to be married!” she 
cried, , 

“Yes, Iam!” I answered, shortly. 

‘““To Mr. Nordale Onslow. Yes, I heard it. 
You may think yourself monstrous lucky ; 
but I know something about him, and I advise 
you to look out if there isn’t——”’ 

She broke off abruptly, for Nordale himself 
was coming out of the shop, and she slunk 
away, like a beaten hound. 

“Who is that—that person?” he asked, in 
his lordly, se ore en way. 

“ She is called Sylphide. She used to be in 
the circus company with me,” I answered. 

‘*My dear Grace,” he said, ‘it is all very 
well to be kind to those — you were once 
associated with, but you really must not keep 
up any intimacy with them.” 

“T don’t want to!” I cried. ‘I never could 
bear this Sylphide, and she was always my 
bitterest enemy. Haven’t I told you all shu 
did to me?” 

** Yes, I believeso ; but I have forgotten it.’’ 

Then he put me into the carriage, and we 
drove away. ‘ 

I did not like to ask him what Sylphide 
could mean by those half-interrupted sugges- 
tions. He seemed to treat everything about 
her with such unmitigated contempt that I 
thought it was best toavoid thesubject. And 
the time for our marriage was growing 80 near 
now. 

The next day we were to return to Brogden, 
and the day following we were to be married 
ata little seaside church some distance from 
the town, which Nordale had expressly chosen, 
because it was so quiet and retired. . 

* You have no relations to ask?” I said. 

And he answered, decidedly, ‘‘ No.” 

We had no witnesses even, except Madame 
Mailly, and an old clergyman, who gave me 
away; but we did not want any more, we 
were quite sufficient for ourselves. 

As I walked up the little church path, in 
my white dress and veil, I heard the swish of 
the waves onthe rocky shore. I saw the red 
geraniums and blue forget-me-nots on the 
graves. I heard the whole cracked bells ring 


out a wedding 1, and, as I came up the 
aisle I saw the intent look in Nordale’s eyes, 
only for me. - 


I remembered how he had once said, ‘‘ Would 
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you not give me anything you had?” And 
now I was going to give all I had—myself, 
wishes, hopes, and everything; for ambition 
was lost in love. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Tdarmine or Cartpren.—“ Fanny, you 
should not beat your doll with that heavy 
stick. You will make all the sawdust come 
out of it,’’ said a mother to her little girl, who 
had placed her doll on the ground, and was 
belabouring it with a cricket bat. ‘I don’t 
care if all the sawdust does come out of her,” 
replied Fanny; “I don’t want people to say 
that my children turned out bad because I 
humoured them too much.” 


How Bruix Huccep a Saw. — “ Talking 
about funny things,” said a big, bronzed, 
bearded man in the reading-room of an hotel 
one night, recently, ‘‘ the funniest thing I ever 
heard of happened in my saw-mill in the States. 
We used a heavy, upright saw for sawing 
large timber. One day, not long ago, the men 
went to dinner, leaving the saw, which ran by 
water power, going at full speed. While away 
a big black bear came into the mill and went 
nosing around. The saw caught his fur and 
twitched him a little. Bruin didn’t like this 
very much, and so he turned round and 
fetched the saw a lick with his paw. Result, 
a badly-cut paw, A blow with the other paw 
followed, and it was also cut. The bear was 
by this time aroused to fury, and rushing at 
the saw, caught it in his grasp and gave a 
tremendous hug. It was his last hug. When 
we came up from dinner there was half a 
bear on each side of the saw, which was going 
ahead as nicely as though it had never seen 
a bear. We lived on bear steaks for a week. 
This is a fact, so help me Bob;” and the 
lumberman bit off a fresh chew of tobacco, 
and turned from his listeners to answer the 
call of a friend. 


Some Currovs Locks anp Keys.—In the 
middle ages, locks for church and cathedral 
doors were often rare specimens of art metal 
work. Elaborate scrolls, the images of saints, 
and other ambitious efforts of the true artisan 
of those days, entered into the design of locks, 
which were really an ornament to the magnifi- 
cent doors and cabinets of those times. A 
design for the escutcheon surrounding the key- 
hole frequently had the figures of two guardian 
angels with outspread wings. Locks of very 
curious construction, known as ‘“ Apostle 
locks,” were also common in mediseval times. 
These locks had on the front the figure of one 
of the apostles, and on touching the hand of 
the figure the bolts flew back. In the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, one Mark Scalist, a smith, 
constructed a lock consisting of eleven pieces 
of w+ steel shad brass, all of which, with a 
pi ey, wei only two ins of gold. 
That great inventor, the: a ag Dente, 
who flourished in the reign of King Charles I., 
devised a lock containing a steel barb, which 
was perfectly harmless so long as the right 
key was used, butif a wrong key were inserted 
the barb sprang through the keyhole and 
“‘caught the hand of the intruder as a trap 
catches a fox.’’ It is said that while the in- 
ventor was experimenting with this curious 
lock he was scarcely nimble enough in remov- 
ing his hand, and was caught in his own trap. 
At Willenhall, in Staffo , which is a 
great seat of the lock trade, silver padlocks, 
the sides of which are much smaller than a 
three-penny piece, are still made, and are 
quite perfect in theirmechanism. Locks con- 
taining single bells, and even chimes, which 
sound an alarm when tam with by a 
false key, are among the modern curiosities of 
the trade. Common ocks are largely 
made for the natives of India and Africa at 
Walsall. A lockand key complete are sold by 
the maker for a halfpenny, and merchants 
abroad state that many of the natives string 
these locks together, so as to form necklets 
and wear them as “ charms,” 





MY 
DARK - EYED STRANGER. 


—o— 
CHAPTER VII. 

SrveraL weeks passed away, my father’s 
health becoming worse and worse, and that 
awful haggard change deepening on dear 
mamma’s face; and, then, one morning the 
news which, with human inconsistency, we 
longed, yet dreaded, to hear came to us. 

We had had & heavy fall of snow, and bright 
fires were burning in every room. Outside, 
the world was dressed in a pure white garb ; 
the tall, green hedges rose like crystal walls on 
each side of the straight road, and the trees 
stretched their long brown arms out to catch 
some of the whiteness, and the robins hopped 
fearlessly up the pathway, followed by some 
saucy blackbirds. 

I was standing by the fireplace, one foot on 
the polished rai of the fender, thinking, and 
dreamily ae to the pleasant roar of the 
flames up the wide chimney. sf 

I had almost ——— my parents’ presence 
when a cry—oh, Heaven! it rings in my ears 
now at times !—a bitter, sharp cry of agony 
from my father startled me. 

A great shudder comes over me as I write 
this. When I turned round this was what I 
saw—my father sitting with clenched hands 
and bent head, motionless, and my mother 
kneeling beside him, terrified to inaction. 

“« Papa!’ I cried, going forward, and raising 
his head, “ papa, s to me!” 

Alas! I had no father, for the face I lifted 
to the bright light was the face of a 
corpse ! 

I do not remember what I did then, but 
when the light was growing dim I carried the 
newspaper which he had held in his hands 
down to the sitting-room to see what awful 
news he had read. The first words that caught 
my eye told me. Poor—poor'papa ! the realisa- 
tion of his dread had killed him ! 

“This is a petition to recover property on 
account of the illegitimacy——” 

“ Ah }” 

I drew a deep breath. 

“No wonder it killed you, papa—you who 
were so weak; and then, had not Mr. Wood- 
ford said something about felony?” 

I took the paper up, mechanically runnin 
my eyes down the column, but somethi 
read there caused me to start and go back, for 
if what I saw here was true there wes another 
candidate for the Avondale pro in the 
shape of a son of the legitimate brother, who 
had but lately returned from India. 

A strange, yearning hope came upon me that 
this new comer would be successful.’ No, not 
strange. Garth had behaved like a scoundrel, 
and did not deserve to win. 

I had discovered during these days that he 
had run inte debt to such an extent that all 
his property would not extricate him, and that 
my money was what he wanted; and wlien 
Miss Woodford informed him of the truth 
his only trouble was how to free himself. 

All this mamma had told me now that all 
was surely over between us. 

The days that followed were sad and drear. 
The white snow now seemed to me like a 
shroud, and I turred away in horror from the 
scene which I had deemed so fairylike but a 
few days back. Thus the aspect of everything 
is what we make it ourselves. 

We buried the mortal remains of my father 
away out of sight. Would that we thus could 
have buried the horrible nightmare in which 
we now lived ! 

I read with a morbid interest the short ac- 
counts of the trial to recover the property I 
had always called my own ; how Garth brought 
forth evi to prove this new comer an im- 

tor ; and how the counsel for Nugent Avon- 
a le-—Hugmt ! could it be? but, no; I was 
building castles in the air !—calmly — 
every scrap, till at last one day I read with a 
great throb of delight that Garth had been 
compelled to retire. 





—— 


My father had written to his lawyer giving 
up all claims at my instigation, and thus m 
ola home passed away into strange hands, 

The time passed on slowly from autumn to 
winter, and one morning I awoke with a start 
to the fact that the spring was upon us, 

A bitter pang went through my heart as | 
remembered how Avondale would look at this 
lovely season of the year. 

I pictured the pale green of the chestnuts, 
the fair spring blossom springing up from the 
earth, ph in fancy listened again to the low, 
murmurous waves as they crept up on the 
shore. 

“And, oh, my love—my lost love!” | 
whispered, brokenly, “it was there I met 
you!” ; 

I was standing in the garden under the 
shade of a solemn cypress that hung over the 
high wooden fence, and, leaning my hands on 
the rough wood, I let my face drop into them 
in an utter abandonment of grief. 

I had tried to stifle, to kill it through all 
these weary months, and now, when it burst 
forth, the paroxysm was, in consequence, more 
violent. 

How long I stood there I know not. There 
was a soft, low buzzing of insect life in the 
air, which was balmy and fresh, and the 
birds kept up an incessant song of praise for 
the blessing of the renewed life in all around; 
and mingling with all these, yet clearly, 
startlingly distinct from them, came the 
sound of a voice I had never hoped to hear 
again in this world. 

' “ZLoris, my love, I have found you at 
last!” 

The joy in Nugent’s voice—for it was he— 
thrilled me with pleasure that was painful in 
its intensity, and then I laid my tired head on 
his breast, forgetting that what had parted us 
was a thing of the present, that could never 
be altered, forgetting everything save the one 
fact—I loved him, had lost him for awhile, and 
that now he was here! 

And so we stood there, after that first long 
embrace, gazing at each other in speechless 
ecstasy, the throbbing of our hearts sounding 
in the stillness, and then my lover again 


“Loris, why did you leave me lonely all 
these months?” and this time there was 4 
tinge of reproach in his tones. 

His words brought me back to the horror of 
my position, and a deadly faintness seized me 
at the thought that I must send him away. 

I would not let him link his fortune with 
the daughter of a—felon. 

Yes, it was true! Garth had accused my 
father of feloniously keeping the Bs ceil 
when he knew it no longer belonged to him, 
and papa could not deny it ; but the real heir 
refused from the first to prosecute, and s0 it 
died out. Still, the ugly fact remained—papa 
was a thief at heart. , 

I did not nurse any resentment against him, 
for I knew the extent of his temptation, only 
I would not bring disgrace upon my love. 

And all this I told him in broken, disjointed 
sentences, with his dear, strong arm round 
me, my head on his breast. ; 

‘I will not keep you to your troth, Nugent,’ 
I said, raising my head, with a flash of the 
old pride. “You are free! Now say good- 
bye.” 

My head sank down again as I spoke these 
last words. 2 

“Does my untamed bird think it is to be 
let fly away again?” whispered Nugent, softly. 
“ Nay, love, your story was known to me when 
I first met you. Garth Audley, poor devil, 
had already applied for the Avondale estate, 
but my proofs were too strong. And now I 
have come to fetch a mistress. It is a great 
gloomy place for a single man. I have spent 
hours in that long picture-gallery, where my 
darling used to weave such quaint romances 
about my father.” ala 

“ Nugent!” I gasped, staring up at him in 
utter bewilderment, “ are es ee 

“The rightful heir? Yes, ma petite,” he 


returned, gaily, and then touching my black 
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. You are surely not mourning for that 
ron drei? Well, he is dead, so I will hold 


ie.” 
1 pros back as though an adder had stung 


coounirel ! No, weak and ailing, proud to a 
fault, but mever deserving that opprobrious 
ithet. 

ovine was my father, Nugent; spare his 
memory !” I said, laying my hand on hisarm, 
in quick pleading. 

“a heaven, Loris! is he dead, too? 
Darling, I would never prove myself so un- 
worthy of your love as to speak ill of your 
beloved dead,’ was his reply. 

« Of whom, then, did you speak ?”’ I asked. 

“Garth Audley. I was walking along the 
cliffs one morning when I heard voices raised 
in anger, and on turning a point—you know 
the Witches’ Point ?”’—how I started at these 
words—* I saw Garth and that crafty lawyer’s 
daughter standing near the verge of the rock, 
and they appeared to be quarrelling, for her 
face wore the most diabolical expression I 
have ever seen on & woman’s face. Well, as I 
paused, Garth turned, and, catching sight of 
me, made a step forward, missed his footing, 
and fell on to the rocks below. I heard the 
sickening thud as he dashed upon them, and 
his awful cry rings yet in my ears. But what 
is it brings that terrified look to my love's 
brown eyes?” he broke off, tenderly ; and then 
I told him of my dream. 

“Can you explain the mystery?” I asked, 
in an awed voice. 

“No, it is beyond human comprehension. 
It must have been sent as a warning,’’ he 
replied, gravely, and we never again spoke of 
Garth. 

Soon after that we went into the house, and, 
leaving Nugent in the bright little sitting- 
room, I sought mamma. 

I found her sitting as she so often sat now, 
with her gaze towards the west, while a sweet 
smile rested on the lips, that seemed to be 
whispering to invisible spirits. 

‘Mamma,’ I said, ‘he has come! ”’ 

“Who, my love?” she asked, without re- 
moving her eyes from the western sky. 

“ Nugent—my love!” I cried, an 
whispered my story. 

“It is well!” was all mamma said, but she 
laid her beautiful hand on my head in un- 
spoken benediction, and the brown eyes were 
soft and misty with tears. ‘‘ Now go, dear,” 
she said, ‘I will come down by-and-by.” 

But a strange longing for her presence came 
to me in this renewal of my love-dream, and 
{ lingered, settling her pillows, putting the 
footstool nearer, making anything an excuse 
to stay ; and finally, after giving her a long, 
close embrace, and asking her if I had been as 
good and obedient as I ought, and receiving a 
loving reply, I left her. 

Mamma did not appear at dinner, sending a 
message asking to be excused, and so we two, 
my lover and I, spent the first day of reunion 
alone; but we talked of her planning a trip to 
the South of France for her benefit. 

The day passed away very quickly, and we 
were almost startled when we crossed over to 
the window, remarking upon the dim light, to 
see the first pale amethyst rays of the sweet 
Spring sunset rising up out of the west. There 
was a soft hush in the air; now and again 
there came to us the faint twitter of the birds 


then I 


as a to their rest, and the long line of 


sky above the budding trees slowly changed 
from blue to tender pink, with here and there 
a golden rose-fi cloud. 

“Nugent,” I said, looking up at him, “ come 
ap with me and seemamma. She cannot be 
well, or she would have come to you.” Alas! 
she never was well now. 

He looked surprised at the’suddenness of my 
proposal, but followed me silently out of the 
room, up the stairs to mamma’s apartment. 

I opened the door, and then paused. A 
deadly, awful quiet seemed to reign there. 
Mamma sat as I had left her in the morning, 
with clasped hands, and gaze fixed upon the 
western sky, The light from the setting sun 





flushed in vivid glory upon her face—so calm, 
so still, with that gentle, heavenly smile 
hovering round the lips. 

What was it in that beautiful picture of 
peace that sent that cold chill to my heart, and 
made me turn in piteous appeal to my lover 
ere I went forward and sank down beside the 
quiet figure ? 

‘* Loris!” 

It was Nugent who spoke. He was kneeling 
beside me, his hands outheld in silent, loving 
smypathy, and I crept into that strong 
embrace. 

“Only you! I have only you now,” I 
whispered, looking up with sad, yet loving 
eyes at ‘‘ My dark-eyed stranger.” 


(THE END.] 








Tuenz is no necessity for a child to be self- 
willed and disobedient because it is an only 
one. On the contrary, there is all the more 
reason for it to learn obedience early, though 
it may not have the reflected teaching of see- 
ing others punished for disobedience and 
naughtiness. Again, it should be taught as 
early as possible to amuse itself. Try to 
rouse its interest in all that goes on around, 
otherwise it will soon grow dependent on its 
seniors, and will not trouble to think or plan 
amusements for itself. 


Way Sse Dirrep.—‘‘ When a lady makes 
up her mind to bathe every day of the year,” 
said the bathman, “ nothing can stand her off. 
I’ve seen men who would come here on cold 
mornings, undress and walk to the water's 
edge, but the minute it touched their toes, 
race back and get into their clothes again. 


Not so with women. When they are in | 
bathing trim it means bathing, and nothing 


short of a tidal wave will stop them. Here 
comes the daisy bather of the lot. I’ve seen 
that girl here when it was so cold that to even 
look at the water used to give me the shakes, 


Now, what do you think first induced that ; 
| educated women, in whom full confidence can 


lady to bathe all the time? For the pure 
love of it? No, sir. She was getting too fat. 
She tried everything—dieting, exercise and 
medicine, but nothing would take her down. 
At last she dropped on sea bathing, and it 
fetchedher. Sheis niceand slim now, though 
plump enough, but when she came here first 
she was as fat as a butter ball. I wish all the 
fat ladies in the city would have her courage, 
and our winter business would be worth some- 
thing.” 


How Esxmro Does art Tratnep.—As the 
Eskimo must sometimes be babies, so the dogs 
must at sometimes be puppies, and the 
puppies are allowed inside the igloo on the 

, where they are the favourite playthings 
of the young heir. His mother makes him a 
number of doll dog-harnesses for the puppies, 
fixes him up a dog-whip almost like his 
father’s, and then he amuses himself harness- 
ing them, hitching them to a hatchet, the 
water-bucket, or any object that is at hand, 
and driving them around in the igloo and storm 
igloo, or out-of-doors, when the weather is very 
pleasant. As soon as the puppies get alittle 
bigger, the larger boys take them in hand, and 
by the time they are old enough to be used for 
work in the sledges, they are almost well- 
trained dogs. And so with the little 
Eskimo himself; when he is a young 
man he is a good dog-driver, and under- 
stands how to manage a sledge under all 
circumstances. This is the hardest thing that 
an ‘an Eskimo has to learn. I have known 
white men to equal them in rowing in their 
little sealskin canoes. I have seen white men 
build good igloos; but I have never seen a 
white man who was a good dog-driver; and 
the Eskimo told me that they had never seen 
such an one either. When they drive their 
dogs it is in the shape of a letter V, the fore- 
most dog being at the converging point, and 
the harness traces rounding back in V shapes 
to the sledge. The forward dog is called the 


,fiour and prohibiting the im 





‘‘leader,” or ‘ chief,” and, in trading dogs, a 
“ leader” is worth two good followers or ordi- 
nary workers. The Eskimo dog-driver 
manages the “leader’’ wholly by the voice, 
making him stop, go a-head, to the right or to 
the left, as he may speak to him; and as he 
acts so do the others, who soon learn to watch 
him closely, and strangest of all, to obey him 
even after they are unharnessed, although the 
“leader ”’ may not be one of the largest and 
strongest dogs in the team. 


Women Casuters.—The movement in favour 
of employing women in all kinds of work that 
was formerly done by men only is one that 
should be carried on with caution, for women 
and ‘girls have sometimes been putinto situa- 
tions for which their sex is unfit, and the result 
has been a reaction against their employmentin 
capacities where they are really useful. But 
of all the posts as to which women’s aptitudes 
are the least a to question that of cashier 
must be cited first. Women are excellent 
money-keepers. While male cashiers form a 
grievously large percentage among theprisoners 
brought to trial for embezzlement, women and 
girls, beingseldom exposed to the same tempta- 
tions as men in the matter of dissipation, 
betting, gambling or speculation, have very 
rarely been known to misappropriate moneys 
intrusted to them. An honest woman is very 
honest; ‘‘an honest man is too often,” as 
Lord Palmerston bitterly said, ‘‘one who has 
never been tempted.’”’ A man once applied to 
an Italian banker for a cashiership, and was 
asked to state his qualifications. ‘‘ I have been 
ten years in prison,” he said, “ and so shall 
not mind being locked up in a room by my- 
self and having my pockets searched when I 
go out and come in.” The banker admired his 
impudence, took him at his word, and used,to 
~ | that he made a good cashier. We are not 
affirming that antecedents like this rogue’s are 
required to fit a man for a post of trust; but 
we do maintain that it is very difficult to find 
a thoroughly trustworthy male cashier even 
among the applicants provided with a mass of 
testimonials, whereas careful, honest and well- 


be placed, exist in great numbers. 


VenezveLa’s Cxiimates.—There are three 
zones, three climates, within the limits of 
Venezuela, from cold too intense to be endured 
by man to the greatest degree of heat known 
to the earth’s surface. The alpine zone lies to 
to the west among the snow-clad summits of 
the Andes, where are plains, sandy deserts 
called paranios, swept by blasts which chill 
the blood ; but there is good grass and plenty 
of shelter, and the ranges for cattle are said 
to equal those of Montana. The next zone 
is from five to eight thousand feet above the 
sea, covered with forests of noble timber and 
some of the must nutritious grasses that grow. 
This zone will produce wheat and corn like 
the plains of Kansas,and President Guzman 
Blanco is trying to encourage the cultivation 
of cereals by placing an enormous duty on 
rtation of 
wheat or corn. The consequ } that corn 
meal is one of the greatest 1 the people 
have, and it costs the average housekeeper as 
much for bread as for meat. The third zone 
is the tropical, where sugar, coffee, spices, and 
fruits of all sorts are produced in the greatest 
abundance. The Venezuelans claim that theirs 
is the only land where coffee and corn, sugar 
and apples, bananas and wheat grow in the 
same soil, From the Andes mountains flow 
innumerable streams, those on the western 
slope forming the river and lake of Maracaibo, 
and those of the eastern slope the mighty 
Orinoco, one of the greatest rivers in the 
world, which drains a country as large as the 
United States and pours a volume of two 
hundred and forty cubic inches of water every 
second into the sea. It inundates its valley 
like the Nile, the difference between high water 
in the rainy season and low water in the dry 
being forty feet. This inundated region is said 
to be very rich and prolific, but naturally given 
to fevers of all sorts, 
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FACETLA. 


Love your enemy, but-don’t buy his boy a 
drum. ? 

Some one says: “ Man is born to rule the 
world.” Yes, but he sometimes gets married. 


Wanstep; An alarm clock that won’t get out 
of order tvhen placed in the servant. girl’s 
room. 

Nor To sz Cavern wir Crarrn.—First actor 
(with proud self-sufficiency): ‘‘ To-day again 
I have been asked for my autograph!” Second 
ditto: “ H’m, been giving another IO U to 
Jacob Levi, I suppose!” 

Coppnerate used to rave over Miss Garli- 
guri’s hyacinth curls. ‘Simce he has dis- 
covered that they are fastened on with hair- 
pihs he has chosen a new floral emblem, and 
now calls them “ lielocks.’”’ 


“Fis! Molly. Fie! Fie! What nonsense 
you are talking!” said.a brusque husband to 
his wife. ““‘ That’s not the way, sir, to mollify 
me !"’ she suappishly retorted. 

A Paris shoeblack states that the rising 
generation of that city is mean. ‘ They all 
take cabs,” he says, ‘‘in order to keep their 
shoes clean and economise the cost of black- 
ing.”’ 

“Tommy, did you hear your mother call 
you?” “Course I did.” ‘Then, why don’t 
you go to her at once?” ‘ Well, you see, she’s 
nervous, and it’d shock her awful if I should 


go too sudden,”’ 
‘My son, why is it that you are always 
behindhand with your studies?” ‘Because 


otherwise I could not pursue them.”’ 

“Tr man wants to own the earth, what does 
woman want?” inquired Mr. Grab of his 
better half, after a little family matinée a few 
days ago. ‘ Well, my dear,” responded that 
lady, in a gentle, soothing tone, ‘‘to own the 
man, I suppose.” 

Av old bachelor was asked why his brother 
married so little a wife. “ Why,” said he, 
“he thought that of all evils he should choose 
the least.” ; 

‘*Hz: Oh, you know, I’m not like an 
ordinary clerk. I talk to the members of the 
firm just as Ido to you.” She: ** Oh, good 
gracious! George, you don’t really, do you?”’ 

Tue watering places, it is said, are 
generally paying particular attention to drain- 
age. Jones, who knows what he is talking 
about, says they always did pay particular 
attention to drainage. They drained’ his 
pocket pretty effectually wherever he has 
been. 


I wish I was a little French girl,” said a 
ten-year-old. “ Why?” asked her mamma. 
** Because then I should know two languages.” 
“ How so?” “ Why, you knowI can speak 
English now, and French would make two.” 

‘* You s—ee,”’ said Bloomsto his sweetheart, 
in describing how he stepped on a lady’s train 
and tore it, “I—I—lost my h—ead, you 
know!’ “ Did you miss it much?” she 
cruelly queried. 


To AsceRTAIN Ir 1? wil Ramy.—It is said to 
be a sign of rain when dogs eat grass. There- 
fore carry a handful of grass about you, and 
offer it to any dog you meet. If he eats it 
with avidity, there will be much rain; if he 
only nibbles, it will be showery. 

A rroe fell into a pail of milk in the 
country recently, and in the morning was 
found sitting’upon a roll of butter. A local 
paper says that “‘the sole explanation is 
that, in trying to extricate himself, he had, 
by diligent and continuous strokes of his 
hind.legs, churned the milk into butter.” 


A GENTLEMAN named Hope, after examining 
his youngest child in her alphabetical progress 
desired her to repeat the letters backwards, 
when the little urchin, with a complacent 
confidence in her ability, turned round upon 
the rustic rostrum she was placed upon, and 
thus satisfied his paternal curiosity. 








Tue captain ought to be altogether satis- 
factory, as he is made: to order. 

A curtovs habit prevails among the Malays 
of always sitting down when speaking to a 
superior. Thesame conversational peculiarity 


prevails to a limited extent in the skating-_ 


rinks of this country. 
A Move: Sgrvanr.—‘ What is’ your plea- 


sure?” “T wish to see Baron Veruminet.” 
‘*What do you want with him?” “TI have 


come about a bill——’” ‘The Baron set out 
for the country yesterday——” “That I 
intended to pay him.” ‘But he has just 
returned.’ 


A pompous fellow was dining with a country 
family, when the lady of the house desired the 
servant to take away the dish containing the 
fowl, which word she pronounced fool, as is 
not uncommon.to Scotland....‘‘I presume, 
madam, you mean the fowl,” said the prig, in 
a reproving tone. ‘“ Very well,’’ said the lady, 
a little nettled, ‘‘beitso. Takeaway the fowl 
and let the fool remain.” 

‘* Dozs your mother speak of me, darling?” 
“Oh, yes, every morning.” ‘I’m so glad.” 
‘*She says she supposes we'll be married very 
soon.” *‘ That’s pleasant, If she likes me so 
much, we'll be very happy, won’t we?” “Oh, 
ma thinks we ought to get married at once.” 
‘* She is anxious to have me for a son-in-law, 
isn’t she?” ‘No, it isn’t that; she says 
your back hair has ruimed every tidyin the 
parlour.” 

Krrry was studying her Sunday-school 
lesson, and one of the mottoes she had to 
learn was, ‘‘ Walk inthe way of good men.” 
“‘ Mamma,” she said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ papa is a 
good man, isn’t he?”’ ‘* Certainly, my dear.” 
‘* Well, I don’t see whatit means, You always 
tell me not to gét in papa’s way, but he isa 
good man, and this says, ‘ Walk in the way of 
good men.’ I think it is pretty queer.” 

“T ume the mild spring air,’’ said Deacon 
Gilpin, as he sat down on Squire McGill’s 
porch floor the other. morning for a friendly 
chat. ‘‘ How fresh it makes everything seem. 


‘Do you know of anything fresher than the 


gentle spring zephyr?” ‘ No, I don’t know 
as I does,” replied the Squire, ‘‘ unlessitis that 
’ere paint you’re sitting in. *Tain’t been on 
the floor over two-hours.” 

Ir was a case of breach of promise. The 
defendant was allowed to say a word in ‘his 
own béhalf. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘I kissed her 
almost continually every evening I called at 
her house.” Lawyer for the defendant : 
‘‘Then you confess it?’? Defendant: * Yes, 
I do confess it ; but I had to doit.’’ Lawyer: 
“You had to doit? What do you mean?” 
Defendant: ‘‘ That was the only way I could 
keep her from singing.” The jury gave a 
verdict for defendant without leaving their 
seats. 

A Yorxsurre jockey had occasion to go to 
France, When he arrived at Calais he was 
surprised to hear the men speaking French, 
the women speaking French, and even the 
children jabbering away in the same tongue. 
In the height of the perplexity. which this 
occasioned he retired to his hotel, and was 
awakened in the morning by the cock crowing, 
whereupon he burst into a wild exclamation of 
astonishment and colget, crying, ‘‘ Thank 
goodness, there’s English at last!” 

Tue Rev. Dr. R., of Edinburgh, was once 
examining a student as to the classes he at- 
tended ; he said, ‘‘ I understand you attend the 
class for mathematics?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘ How 
many sides hag a circle?’ ‘Two,’ said the 
student. ‘‘Indeed! What are they?” ‘An 
inside and an outside,” said the student, 
promptly. The doctor next inquired, ‘‘ And 
you attend the moral philosophy class also?” 
**Yes.”’ “Well, you doubtless have heard 
lectures on various subjects. Did you ever 


hear one on cause and effect?’ ‘ Yes.” 
‘* Does an effect ever go before a cause ?”’ 
““Yes.”’? ‘Give mean instance.” ‘ A barrow 


wheeled by a man,” The doetor considered 
it undesirable to propose any more questions. 





An acute observer says that trying to go 
business without advertising is like Winking g¢ 
a pretty girl through a pair of green goggles, 
You may know what you are doing, but no. 
body else does. 

A Hrxr to Excacep Greis.— Say that yon 
will be mine,i dearest Angelina.” “I will, 
upon one condition.” ‘Name it, my adored, 
and if it were to get you the moon-—”  «j; 
is easier than that ; in brief, simply this ; tha; 
you will invite me to spend a month in your 
father’s house previous to our marriage,” 
“Of course, certainly ; ‘but why make such 
strange request?’’ ‘* Well, I wish to learn ty 
cook like your mother.”’ 

Presence oF Mrnp.—Pugsby (concluding 
story): “ Thus was I sayed by mere presence 
of mind.” Bolgertop (gloomily): “ Great 
thing—presence of mind. I might have been 
a rich man to-day'if my presente of mind 
had not failed me one time.’”” Pugsby: “ In. 
deed! ‘When was that?” Bolgertop: “ You 
remember my uncle George—rich old duffer? 
Well, sir, I was with him one day when he 
was taken witha fit. I was so frightened that 
I lost my presence of mind and called in a 
doctor, and uncle George is living yet,”’ 

‘‘Have another piece of the cake,” said 
Johnny’s mother to a female friend who was 
taking tea with her. ‘No, don’t you do it,” 
put in Johnny; “it will ‘make you ill.” 
‘Why, Johnny, ain’t you ashamed of your. 
self to talk in that way?” said his mother, 
** Well, mother, that is what you always tell 
me when I want another piece, and I am sure 
I can eat four times as much as Mrs, Green 
can!” answered Johnny, 

Des Essarts, an actor at wy Hague, paring 
been caught poaching on the preserves of the 
Bedeheider availed himself of the resources 
of his profession to get out of the scrape. A 
gamekeeper, who had never seen the tragedian 
excepting in the garb of royalty, asked him by 
what right he came there to shoot, Des 
Essarts, with an air and tone of the thost 
heroic haughtiness, replied: ‘Ask you, by 
what right? By that great right the vast and 
towering mind has o’er the groyelling instinct 
of the vulgar!’ ‘These lines, uttered with 
tragic and theatrical air, so panic-struck the 

x gamekeeper, that he exclaimed, ‘Oh! 
if I had known that, of course I should not 
have interfered ! ”’ 

Her Pusapine Look pos THE Business 
Every Tre.—I .can always tell a newly- 
married couple, says a joker. They are s0 
anxious to appear as though they had been 
married a long time that they cverdo the 
thing. They are romantic. They go for 4 
walk in the woods, and she returns with her 
arms full of flowers and her face full of— 
well, they. are always. there—smiles.. They go 
up to the fancy stand. She sees something 
she wants, -She says: ‘‘ Oh, Charlie, buy me 
this?” ‘Now, dear, you don’t want that.” 
‘Indeed I dq, Come, now!” ‘No, not to- 
day.” ‘“Ch@rlie!” She gives him a pleading 
look, that only a bride can give. His hand 
dives into his pocket. She gets the article. 
Oh, yes, we can always tell a ‘‘ new married 
couple.” Who couldn’t? ' 

A yournrun Hebrew was discovered by his 
horrified parents to have developed a fancy 
for that succulent dish upon the origin of 
which the gentle Elia so charmingly descants. 
The rabbi was consulted, ~e shagpetion — 
that the youngster was mad. ‘The holy ma 
diamutted teoun that view, saying that, although 
the action was sinful, it was no sign of aberra- 
tion of intellect. Soon again came the parents, 
this time more alarmed than ever, their son 
and heir having:been discovered performing 
an osculatory process upon the face of the 
Gentile handmaid. “ Assuredly,” they said, 
“he must be mad!” But the priest was still 
unconvinced. “‘Son and daughter,” he said, 
“there is certainly much evil in the young 
man’s disposition; but I find no evidence of 
insanity. If he had kissed the pork and 
eaten the girl, I should have thought that he 
was mad indeed! ’? 
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SOCIETY. 
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Tae Pritor or Wates has enjoyed his crnis® 


on the Norwegian coast in the Osborne. His- 


Royal Highness started from Aberdeen, where 


the townspeople somewhat harassed him by | 


their attentions and curiosity, which must 
have been anything but welcome. 


Tur Prrxcess or Wares and her three 
daughters, we learn, have been spending a 
leasant enough time at Gmiinden. .For the 
Fost time for several months our -charming 
Princess has escaped from a round of fatiguing 
duties. The removal of the strain, together 


with the prospect of shortly meeting some of ; 


her nearest blood relations, has quickened her 
Royal ‘Highness’s spirits. The trio of Royal 
maids have done some rambling about Gmiin- 
den, and otherwise amused themselves by 
following the bent of their own sweet wills to 
their heart’s content. 


Tue Price AND Princess or Wats on.their 
return to England will go to Abergeldie 
Castle for a short stay before peor’ to 
Sandringham for the winter. They will not 
make any lengthened stay at Marlborough 
House before next February. 


Tue wife-of the Viceroy of Ireland, the 
Countess of Carnarvon, it is said; is busily and 
earnestly employed in studying the Irish 
language, a task that is not without very many 
difficulties. 


Tue majority of Lloyd Lerd Kenyon was 
celebrated at Gredington a short time ago. 
Among the attractions were a procession of 
several hundred children, a splendid luncheon 
in a large, marquee, prepared for 350 of the 
friends, tenantry, and, the display of costly 
presents, rural sports, horse and pony races, 
and dancing on the green. 


Tue wedding of Mr. Coles Child and Miss 
Bolton Barton was one of the prettiest of the 
season. The bride’s dress was of ivory satin 
duchesse, trimmed with point de Venise; her 
long Court train was carried by two pages, 
their suits and knee-breeches being of claret 
velvet, with deep frills at the neck and on the 
sleeves, and short claret velvet cloaks, faced 
with turquoise blue satin. Their large velvet 
hats were fastened upon one side with pale 
blue pompons.- The dresses of the seven 
bridesmai were of Valenciennes lace, 
opening over skirts of cream satin mer- 
veilleux ; over the banded bodices was tied a 


soft Indian skirt kerchief ; pale pink and blue 
dresses . 


ribbon formed the decoration of 

and caps, which were of silk Indian muslin. 
Each young lady wore a handsome gold brace- 
let set with pearls and, pink coral, and carried 
a posy of Glorie de Dijon roses tied with pink 
and blue ribbons, both of them gifts of the 
bridegroom. 


A very stylish wedding was that of Lord 
Manners (late of the Grenadier Guards), 
master of the Quorn Hounds, and Miss 
Constance Hamlyn Fane, youngest daughter 
of the late Colonel H. E. Hamlyn Fane, M.P., 
of Clovelly Court, Devon, and Avon Tyrrell, 
Hants. The ceremony took place at Clovelly. 

The bride, who was attended by seven brides- 
maids, was handsomely attired in bodice and 
train of silver brocaded over a skirt of white 
satin, and wore a few orange blossoms in her 
hair and a tulle veil. 

Her ornaments comprised a pearl necklace 
with large single diamond clasp, the bride- 
groom’s gift; a diamond pendant, Lady 
Manners’s gift ; three large diamond stars, pre- 
sents from her sisters, the Misses Hamlyn 
Fane; a diamond and sapphire bracelet, the 
gift of Mrs. Stucley, the bride’s sister; and a 
gold. bracelet, with the word ‘ Clovelly” in 


diamonds, given her by Major F. Rhodes, of | 


the Royal Dragoons. - 

The bridesmaids were simply dresssed in 
white muslin, with broad sashes of Sicilienne, 
and had sailor hats trimmed with white velvet 
and roses. 











STATISTICS. 


Loxpon Porrce.—To the Metropolitan police 
is relegated not only the detection of crime 
and the preservation of order, but also the in- 
spection of common lodging-houses and the 


control of cabs, carriages, and other street: 
conveyances, For all these duties the author-i 


ised strength of the force on Dec. 31, 1884, was 
twenty-five superintendents, 637 inspectors, 
1,067 sergeants, and 11,151 constables; total, 
12,880. During the year forty-six miles of 
new streets and squares were handed over to 
_police protection. Available for service in the 


metropolis, {exclusive of royal dockyard and‘ 


military stations, public departments, and 
private firms, the ‘number was twenty-one 
superintendents, 590 inspectors, 902 ser- 
geants,.and 10,027 constables. The removals 


from the force were 671, a percentage of 5°20, 


being nearly 50 per cent. less than it was ten 
years ago. Voluntary resignations numbered 
only 127, being the least number yet recorded. 
The supply of eligible candidates was ample ; 
247 officers were commended by or received 
pecuniary rewards from judges and magis- 
trates, and 1,095 were rewarded by the Com- 
missioner; 14,478 children under ten years of 
age and 3,938. adults were reported as lost or 
missing during 1884; 8,485 children and 821 
adults were found by the police. The re- 
mainder returned home or were found by 


their friends, except 74 adults, who committed | 


suicide. The remaining 121 adults and eight 
children have never been traced ; 105 bodies 
of persons found dead and unknown were 
phctogeantn but, fifty-four were not identi- 
tied. 





GEMS. 


Ove ungrateful man does an injury to all 
who stand in need of aid. 


Hx who puts a bad construction on a good 
act reveals his own wickedness at heart. 

Nature has sometimes made a fool; but a 
coxcomb is always a man’s own making. 

Ir is praise enough for a busy politician 
that he knows how to use the theory of 
others. 


He who does good to another man does good 
also to himself, not only in consequence, but 
in the very act of doing it, for the conscious- 
ness of well-doing is an ample reward. 

Tuer is a respect due to age, but there is 
also a respect due to youth, the lack of which 
accounts for many a failure in the household 
and in systems of education. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Quaxine Oustarp.—Use three cups of milk, 
four eggs, one-half a package of gelatine, six 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and flavouring. Soak 
the gelatine in a cup of cold milk for two 
hours. Then heat the rest of the milk to 
boiling, add that in which the gelatine is, and 
stir over the fire until the latter is quite dis- 
solved. Take from the fire, and let ,it stand 
five minutes before putting in the beaten yolks 
and sugar. Heat slowly until it begins to 
thicken perceptibly—not boil—say seven or 
eight minutes, stirring constantly. When 
nearly cold, having stirred it every few minutes 
while cooling, flavour it; wash out your mould 
in cold water, and without wiping it pour 
in the custard, and set it on the ice, or in a 
cold place to harden. When quite firm, turn, 
into a cold dish, loosening it by wrapping 
about the mould a cloth wrung out in ‘hot 
water, or dipping the mould for an instant in: 
warm, not boiling water. Have ready the 
whites, whipped to a froth with three table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar and the juice ofa 
lemon. Heat néatly about the base of the 
moulded custard, like snow-drifts. If you. 
— you may dot this with bits of currant 
jelly. ‘ 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Marryixe in Haste.—A very young girl is 
certainly not capable of choosing a husband. 
She takes it for granted that men are always 
as she sees them in society; polite, friendly, 
and on'their good behaviour. If she marries 
early in life the man who happens to please 
her fancy, she learns to her sorrow that, in 
nine cases out of ten, a man at home and a 
man in society are widely different beings. 
Five years at that period of:life produce a 
great change in opinions and feelings. We 
frequently come to detest at twenty-five what 
we admired at sixteen. 


Tue child constantly thwarted or ‘scolded, 
or ridiculed, has constantly aroused: within 
him feelings of resentment, or discouragement, 
or misery, and these grow to be habitual, and 
a character for ill-temper, or moroseness, or 
despondency is formed. On the other hand, 
the child who is wisely and considerately 
treated, whose faculties are brought sys- 
tematically into action, who is ‘constantly 
encouraged to do well, who is surrounded 
with cheerful faces and orderly arrangements, 
becomes accustomed to corresponding habits 
of thought and feeling. 


Persona Dericienctes.—Some persons, who 
freely admit the importance of all pursuits 
that minister to their ideas of utility, express 
only contempt far those which supply the 
needs of the imagination, the cultivation of 
sentiment, the production of beauty, or the 
means of amusement. They really seem to 
think that they are proving their intellectual 
depth or moral superiority by boasting of 
their utter indifference to things that interest, 
cheer, and inspire multitudes. One of the 
lord chancellors of England declared in open 
court that he would not go across the street to 
hear Madame Catalani sing. Doubtless he 
spoke the truth—and yet it was a truth which 
good sense should have taught him to conceal 
‘rather as a personal deficiency than to boast 
of. If he had been deaf he might have asked 
for sympathy, but would hardly have exulted 
in his misfortune, and his inability to appre- 
ciate tones that filled thousands with wonder 
and rapture could certainly entitle him to no 
other sentiment than that of pity. So the un- 
warranted manner in which persons throw 
contempt upon poetry, art, fiction, thedrama, 
simply because they lack the sentiments to 
which they respond, is merely a proof of their 
own deficiency. Let them modestly keep 
silence upon matters of which they can only 
speak to expose their ignorance. 


Tur Mopet Huspanp.—The first essential 
of a model husband is that hein some honour- 
able way other than by lying, stealing, gamb- 
ling or begging, provide a home and a living 
for his wife and children. It is fair to esti- 
mate that ninety percent. of all the married 
men you meet from year's end to year’s end 
do this. And.until those who have never d2ne 
it try their hands for a dozen years or so, they 
are not competent critics or judges. It is, in 
fact, the primal and honourable basis of all 
properly constituted society, and the men that 
do it are toa great extent model husbands so 
far. The husbands who, in ‘addition to pro- 
viding homes, food ‘and clothing for their wives 
and children, also do the marketing, tend to 
the fires to save the deomestic’s hands 
and the coal, are kind and affectionate, take 
their wives to church; to the park or the 
theatre, as. the wives’ taste may incline, sew 
the buttons on their own ‘shirts when the 
servants rub them off on washing-day, dust 
their own looking-glass when the girl 


‘neglects to do so, and don’t carry latch-keys 


to other people’s doors, and are generally 
patient and enduring, as most husbands are, 
why, they are more than model husbands:"And 
if the cities and towns were not full of them 
there would be no peace worth speaking of in 
all the domestic circles of this planet. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. B.—We cannot give addresses, 

One 1x Distress.—Certainly not. 

A Reaper.—The marriage is illegal, 

Seven Years’ Reaper.—It is a trade secret. 

¥Fusu-Ketrie.—The hair is a pretty nut brown. 

Lirrtz Darkis.—The only harmless method is to use 
the tweezers, 

M. B.—Write to 1 —~ american at the Horse 
Guards, Whitehall, Lond: 

J. W.—1l. December “ 1863, fell on a Tuesday. 2. 
Farr writing, but wants style. 

Writer.—l. Exercise, temperance, and plain living. 
2. Please state the exact years. 3. Dark brown. 

M. A. G.—Write to the secretary of the company you 
would like to be engaged by, stating ful! particulars. 

M. W.—lIn the time of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth ten 
shillings was a common fee for barristers, but that sum 
was then equivalent to five pounds, 


H. J. 8.—1.—We regret we cannot use the gooey. 
2. te | nicely for half-a-crown a volume, 3. ly 
bow. 


An Anxious Onz.—You are entitled to the third, 
but we cannot say ed woul about the houses. An 
examination of the deed would be necessary. Get your 
husband to make a wi 


A. G. B.—If you “A discontented with the colour 
nature haa given to your hair don ot tamper with it, but 
consult a regular ae who will doubtlessly 
attend to itt for you. 

M. B. 8.—Why bapehemed’ of red hands, produced 
from household work? If, however, you be so, wash 
them in warm water, and afterwards spply a little violet 
powder, or, in lieu of that, ordinary flour. 

R. L. 8.—1.--The London Police was established by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Peel, the great Prime 
Minister, June 19th, 1829, ‘and commenced duty Sep- 
tember 29th following 


Amy.—Most decidedly no 
enthusiasm; it is the real 
Orpheus ; it moves stones, it charms brutes. Eathusiasm 
is the genius of sincerity, and truth accomplishes no 
victories without it. 


Manriayn.—Your brother-in-law, as the husband of 
your sister, had an equal right with yourself to a fair 
share of your mother’s property. Under the circum- 
stances, however, you would do well to consult a respect- 
able solicitor. 


J. J. W.—Good vermicelli soup may be made in the 


following manner: Take quarter of a pound of vermi- 


celli, two quarts of good stock ; put the vermicelli in 
the soup when it is boiling, simmer for a short time, 
and stir frequently ; this soup is always seasonable. 


Erne. W.—1. Decidedly wrong. You will get the 
‘worst of it in the long run. Make it up with man 
‘ou love. 2. Very ladylike hand and fair composition. 
t would be better for you to attend to your studies 
than let your mind run on flirting. 


J. 8. E.—We cannot countenance anything clandes- 
tine. Write to the gl frankly to her own home and 
see her parents. If you love her and want to 

her it must be known some day, and however secret you 
may wish to be you will be found out in time. 

Mitiiz Commopore H.—l. Ask him plainly or write 
to him, and tell him you want to know hy. = a 
tions really are. 2. Golden auburn. 3. 
tice, 4, Amelia, “beloved 3” Adelaide, ey pl on m3” 
Harry, “rich at home,” 


a —- remedy for preserving ys 
and preventing it from prematurely turning grey, is 
following: Pvt some dried rose leaves ae to an earthen- 
‘ware pipkin, cover them with olive oil, and Pa = ay hot 
for some hours, both odour and colour wil be 
dy the oil. Apply the oil to the hair. 

R. D. M.—Undoubtedly it is good to read, mark, 
learn, wet bette to Seed digest, better to think 
ss hour than to read without Thin’ 


AE ABT book have an “in it) what 
d si cast into the ground. To 
baw Faye to think is to bring forth 


mAntomng 
the power to gain that information. 
H. Larovr.—1. As “tumour” is uty the latte 
word for any swelling, ye rcedlianontan ould teach 
‘ou that tu tan d from an immense variety 





neéd a little more than 6,789 feet of three-quarter-inch 
rope to compl cover your cone, 8. A car wheel, 
exactly three feet four inches in diameter at the point 
where it touches the rail, will turn a very little over 504 
times in a mile. 


W. 8.—Most may be called 


Runnymeade 
the birthplace oT negen liberty. Some scenes differ 
from others in the amount of interest attached te them, 





nobles of the land before their haughty monarch. To 
add to the historical interest of this spot, nature lends 
all its charms, Windsor a le peeping above the tree: 
by the post * Denkam,*is close st hand? ‘Ets Hin 

y es are 
the best illustration :— 


~ ee SRS Sal hb ee, endian 


y great example, as it is my theme ; 
Though d yet clear ; though tle, not dull ; 
Strong, wi! it rage  Mineet Serflowing: fall. 


©. —chaeinisdh ty deunbenek of exten, 
and chlorine, and is manufactured from al: » Water, 
pee yeer mh pe powder. It wasdiscovered by Souberian 
$300 end ts composition was by —— 
1834. Chloroform was first applied as an anesthetic 
by Si James Simpson of Bdlnbergh Te was first used 
in England in 
ss’ 6:28. he Vel Sa tanec them- 
selves. The surname we cannot give you the 


of. 2, You write a nice hand. 3. Eyes cad baleen 
> ot gg or There is no meaning. 4. It isa matter 
taste. Pp on the of affection you 


bear him. Par roper question. 7. You dim daly 
prove it by his con et. 8. pretty. 


J. a ee eee ip Roadewee 9 





ing, which, with possi lenishing, w 
last a hig aie portion of the ay day, vatond . the tehowing 
for ironmonger or 


Tackemith Sed and 4 a TS mettte ‘Slate of about A a 
sixth of an inch in thickness; let your 
this at the bottom of the grate, lay. the five tu the canal 
manner, and it will soon burn up. 


IN A GARRET. 


The lilacs bloom, the roses blow ; 
But still I sit, and sew and sew ; 
From year to, year naught else I know. 
= beer sisters idly dream, 
I stitch the never-ending seam. 
Late into night my light burns low ; : 
I hear the midnight striking slow 
With ev'ry stitch my heart-strings j go! 


Sometimes .f hong for nek of od booed} 
Strange = 
My Tike blood pts, with ern theend. 

I hear gay carriage bp a ee tcpens _ go, 


With happ y stehone, $e 
Alas! tor mee tb te aceke 


My youth is e, my h are fled— 
If God bat willed, would I were dead | 


C, A. 


. T, N.—At Christmastide, or even some short time 
ek the remains of a good old plum-pudding will 
form’ an excellent dish ; cut them in ie Reger pieces, 
soak in’ a little brandy, lay them gate. nt ina 
mould ; then make a custard, with the er propor- 
tions of milk and eggs ; flavour with a Rte: nutmeg ; 
fill up the mould with it; boil or steam it for ah hour ; 
serve with a little of the custard pourec over. 


L. B. W.—The mocking-bird is a aaeere, of America 
and the West Indies, and is remarkable for its vocal 
wers and faculty for imitating other birds, as well as 
erent sounds which it hears; its voice is full and 


“musical, and capable of any modulation from the oo 


tones of the w rush to that of the scream of 
eagle. It lives on ‘berries and fruits, and builds its A} 
in the immediate vicinity of man, 


L. L. H.—A communion plate chest was ws pee 
by the Duke of Portland to the Church of Hucknall. 
Torkard, near Nottingham, where Lord Byron was 
interred, for the purpose of holding the silver gilt ser- 
vice given to that church in 1000 by the Hon, Elizabeth 
Eyre, daughter of Vi rth, an itor of 

ehdine | it is made of aah ohm theta ae ey 
buil near Welbeck Abbey, the seat of his! 
bam spy ee pnt Rg cabinet wor 





efices. The celebra' 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Pius VIL oo “Aouad oa Park 
July 15, 1801, pat Bow Be the Church an 


thet Pa: authority in France. Napoleon, in fact, was 
made in effect the head of the can Church, as 
bishops were to have their appointments from him, and 
their investiture from the Pope. 


G. W. 8.—The harpoon, so long used Lf whalers, will, 
it is supposed, » give way to anew mode of killing that 
f ieideen ceeedinenaiiie tie small pa 
of ¢ e lest quanti 
“d waish ts salicleah © coke Wes tao, tie 
i ee made by mixing strychnine, 


leaf aoe tor gilt " nara 
or oO 

beating. The gold used si 

various 


of w there are a dozen different 


sf 


Processes com 
woe” 2. The gold leat is not put on the wood itself, 
but on a mixture of 
gildin; - 


d glue called size. = 





ag wee with four or had coats of size put on bot, 
nicely smoothed, when dry, with pumice-stone ang 
fine sand paper, and another size, called g0ld-size, 
made of clay, red chalk, black lead, suet, &c., is then 
put on. This is the cys ‘tor the gold 
which is laid on with the utmost care, pressed with 
cotton wool into all the parts, and after wards smoothed 
with a brush. 


L. V.—If you bad studied histcry carefully you 
would know that wy ote a bad on its 
object the se'zing of of the tins oo his 

Parliament on Jineary 16, 1803, to him 
and overthrow the Government. 6 was 
headed by Colonel Edward. Marcus an Irish. 
man, who was assisted by several others named Bough- 
pe pr roe Graham, a Wood, and Wrattan, 

whom were banged at Horsemonger Lane J 
Southwark, February 21, 1803. Jal, 


F. R. onion entien thet meng emuanen sempetiieg 
employmen uite wrong. paagine 
T tha cont ue tn Ulinttos they Would e'partoan 
happy, but such is not the case; every e: person 


knows that nothing is 69 wearisomeas an life. One 
of the lessons to implant is work ; strengthen your 
moral and mental 3 by a 
strengthen your muscles; learn conquer your 
ant then Me be independent of ornp. 
L D.—To endeavour to uate the + age Be of 
the di has ever been, among all natiens, a 
sad token of affection, hence the © origin of epte: : 
sometimes oe are rg fin and oranda but 
they are false, both to the depertea an ‘ha onvives 
ust led too it they cannot re- 


po instances in which the devoted! possessed any- 
but the virtues ascribed oa their tombstones; 
tho fatal oe Ee ne Ba +R Bewiy 
’s wile. cept which 
marked the grave of Our Saviour, there are no monu- 
mental age referred to in Holy Writ; may not this 
ificant of the fact that there 


. ligoth So art Inancneet _ cad Wane bag Sc, ae 


psy fearon ig Sabo werd ‘use among the Greeks 
The custom of planting flowers around 
the grave otiginated ia Germany. 


8S. T.—1. Shampooing is a term used for cleansing the 
head and hair. Salts o' Bat ‘Abe ren of a wep ded 
used be roth P awd ‘barbers for this purpose. 

the tartar in vt quart of th 

ednenteabhan, ‘and rub woll until alatherie 
Wash off with clean water, Afterwards use bay rum. 
Another recipe is this: Salts of tartar, four ae 
pulverised borax, four ounces : water, one gallon. 
and bottle for use. A fine shampoo ieee e niade 2 as 
follows : Dissolve half-an-ounce of carbonate of 
ammonia and one ounce of borax in one pm of water; 
ad thereto two ounces of gl. three quarts cf 


New d rum, and one ge pw Aig 
hair tha been moistened liquor is 
pore goon with the hands atl . slight lather is 
which is washed off with clear water, leaving 
the head clean and ,the hair moist and glossy. ‘If the 
quantities of the recipe be too large they can be 
—. ee — of recy 4 oe 2. You 
ve to practice awhile longer S70 at 
pote up to the business chapter. 


M.—There is considerable mystery as to the —_~ 
ot” Oxford University.’ By, some its foundation is 
attributed to Alfred the Great, while others assert that 
no university worthy of the name existed until after the 
Norman Conquest. It was incorporated by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1571. The University Museum was opened 
in June, 1860. The Cambridge University is mentionec 
by our earliest historians; the first account we have ot 
it is that it was burnt by the Danes in 870and 1010 I: 
is to have commenced by Segebert, King 
of the East segien about 630 a.p. but 1 it was neglected 
until the reign of Edward the Elder, in 915, who some- 
what restored it. In 1110 it began to revive. Henry 1. 
and Henry III. bestowed many privileges on the town. In 
Wat Tyler's and Jack Straw’s rebellion, in the reign ci 

,» the rebels seized the university records, and 
burnt them in the market-place. The university press 
was set up in 1534, in the reign of Henry VIII ; the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society was established 1u 
1819, ont chartered in 1832; the railway to London was 
open ed in June, 1845. 
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